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THE SOCIAL SITUATION. 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


JANE ADDAMS. 
Hull House, Chicago, Illinois. 


In a recent article in an educational journal upon the vexed sub- 
ject of Sex Hygiene the writer complains that it is always difficult 
to convince the youth that reality reaches upward as well as outward, 
and that the higher planes of life contain anything but chilly senti- 
ments. He further finds that youth is so insatiably eager for experi- 
ence, that one lure of vice itself is its constant pretension that it rep- 
resents the reality of human existence, and that the educator who 
would make war upon vice must put his message as part of that world- 
ly wisdom which substantial men everywhere have accepted. 

Something of the same difficulty constantly confronts the religious 
educator who finds that the young people under his charge receive his 
moralizings and admonitions with polite attention, but when it comes 
to action that they carefully imitate the life about them in order to 
conduct themselves in such wise as to be part of the really desirable 
world. 

The religious educator is further handicapped by the fact that 
much of the final curricula which he uses is left over from the days 
when education was carefully designed for men who had withdrawn 
from the world, and that of necessity it does not avail with the youth 
who is fretting with impatience to throw himself into the stream of 
life and to become a part of its fast flowing current. 

This divergence between the unreality of religious education and 
the demands of stirring religious experiences never became more ap- 
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parent than it did in England and America during the last decade of 
the past century. The religious educator lost hundreds of young men 
and women who by training and temperament should have gone into 
the ministry or the missionary field, simply because his statements 
appeared to fhem as magnificent pieces of self-assertion totally un- 
related to the world. 

This failure to make religious teaching appear valid was due to 
many causes; the times were ripe for such divergence, and there are 
several reasons why life at this moment should have seemed more real 
outside of that which we call the religious world, than it did within it. 
In the first place modern economists had taught that man was ab- 
jectly dependent upon the material world about him, and had demon- 
strated as never before the iron clamp which industry imposes upon 
life; they had moreover gravely asserted that man’s very freedom, 
morality and progress may be overwhelmed by the material conditions 
which surround him. 

Secondly, the situation was further complicated by the fact that 


at this very same time the doctrine of evolution having made elear 
man’s intimate connection with the entire external world, was estab- 


ishing itself in ethies and social philosophy. Students of the social 
order in the spirit of the scientist became content merely to collect 
data, and to arrange it in orderly sequence. The social field still con- 
tains hundreds of them devotedly considering the reactions of economic 
forees upon human life, who have for the most part disregarded all 
theological considerations, as they have long since lightly renounced 
the theological explanations of a final cause. 

Thirdly, during these decades hundreds of young people were 
drawn into the congested quarters of the modern city by sheer human- 
itarianism, by the impulse at least to know the worst. In their reac- 
tion against materialism they would warm their affections and renew 
their beliefs in those places where humanity appeared most pitiable 
and infirm, somewhat in the spirit of Carlyle who impatiently bade 
his contemporaries to worship and admire the hero if they couid no 
longer worship and admire the saint. It is as if various types of young 
people ardently desiring reality above all else had said to the religious 
teachers, ‘‘we wish to know truth for ourselves, we care not how logi- 
eal your theological tenets may be unless we can make them valid.”’ 

It was therefore inevitable that these lines of development should 
shift the center of the difficulties in religious education to the most 
crowded industrial districts where materialism holds undisputed sway. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCH. 


And yet it was during these same decades that the churches, as 
if appalled by the industrial situation, failed to hold their own in 
these very districts. The church apparently felt no lure in the hide- 
ously uncouth factories in which men sometimes worked twelve hours 
a day for seven days in the week until they were utterly brutalized 
by fatigue; nor in the insanitary tenements so crowded that the mere 
decencies of life were often impossible ; nor in the raw towns of newly 
arrived immigrants where the standard of life was pushed below that 
of their European poverty unmitigated either by natural beauty or 
social resources. 

And yet it was into these very regions that the young people 
whom the church lost were most often attracted, and it was no un- 
worthy lure which drew them into the thick of that industrial misery 
into which the church had not only failed to proceed them, but for so 
long a time failed to follow them. 


Did the religious educator at the present moment but enter into 
this industrial inferno he would find many ardent young people, pos- 
sibly not his own pupils, but those who would gladly unite with him 
in asserting the reality of spiritual forces, could he but share their ex- 
periences, and reach conclusions by a method they could comprehend. 
Among these young people he would find those who might have 
brought enthusiasm and ability to his own profession had it but seemed 
to them valid and dealing with realities. His experience would indeed 
be similar to that of Dante when he hesitated to enter the Inferno 
dreading above all else his loneliness there, although when he boldly 
proceeded step by step he found it peopled with old friends and 
comrades, speaking the beautiful language of Florence and cherishing 
the same great hopes as his own. 

This adventurous educator would find traces of a new religious 
expression, although with marked scientific and humanitarian aspects 
as befitting its period. Even as the Humanism which grew out of the 
Renaissance was a reaction against grotesque Ecclesiasticalism he 
would discover in the beginning of this Humanitarianism a reaction 
against Materialism arising in the very midst of it. 

He would find the economists groping their way from the 19th 
century darkness which considered the nation as an agglomeration of 
selfish men each moved by self-interest, forgetful of the women and 
children, to a conception of a state maintained to develop and nurture 
the highest type of human life, and testing its success by the care af- 
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forded to the most defenceless women and children within its borders. 
One of these economists whom we used to call ‘‘hard headed’’ has ac- 
tually made out a program to protect wage-earners from what he calls 
the five great misfortunes to which they are exposed: 

Industrial accidents, preventable illness, premature death, unem- 
ployment, neglected old age. 

THE ECONOMIC MOTIVE MODIFIED. 

Such a program, however, cannot be enunciated by a scientist 
who merely studies life as conditioned by economic forces, for when 
he ventures to suggest that these forces should be controlled, he at 
once assumes the permanent dignity and value of human life, one of 
the tenets of all the great ethnic religions. It is as if the men most 
exclusively devoted to the analysis of physical conditions had been 
driven to contemplate them from the standpoint of their ultimate 
purposes. 

When the economist also insists that this program of social reform 
is to be inaugurated by legislative enactment under a democratic 
government, he practically asserts tiat the chief end of man is realiza- 
ble only through an unfolding of his own being and that he must have 
an efficacious share in the regulation of his own life. He is forced to 
give attention to the aim of human existence, and whether he formu- 
lates it in the language of science, sympathy, or experience, he finds 
himself back to an expression of the teleological aim, to an assertion 
of the ethical primacy of human life. 

The religious educator venturing into the industrial inferno would 
be much startled by the discovery of the anomaly that the most en- 
thusiastic believers in economic determinism are at the present moment 
giving us the most inspiring demonstration of religious enthusiasm ; 
that the socialist party is drawing to itself thousands of ardent young 
people simply because it holds up an ideal and demands sacrifices on 
its behalf. It is as if the socialists had picked up the banner inscribed 
with the promises of a future life, which had slipped from the hands 
of the ecclesiastic, as if they had changed the promise of salvation from 
individual to social, had substituted the word earth for heaven and 
had then raised the banner aloft once more. To the crowd of young 
people who follow this banner is happening that which always hap- 
pens to those who are held together in a mutual purpose; certain re- 
adjustments take place as they realize that their own future is depend- 
ent upon the consummation of their ideal, and as they demand that 
the whole world unite in a common effort for its realization. There 
are thirty million of these socialists in the world with a definite polit- 
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ical program in every civilized nation. The religious teacher may well 
long to claim this enthusiastic host for his own, and to turn these 
myriad idealists into a living church. 

The religious educator as he proceeded would also find those 
humbler investigators of social conditions living either singly or in 
groups in the thick of untoward industrial conditions. At moments 
these find their own carefully collected data gathered into statistical 
tables and monographs almost as discouraging and overwhelming in 
its bulk as in the dreary conditions it discloses. They are beginning to 
mutter darkly concerning degeneracy and to assert that evolutionary 
processes are not always upward, or ethogenic as they prefer to say. 
They realize that the possession of accurate information, moving and 
stirring as it is, does not by itself arouse a social energy sufficiently 
enterprising to cope with the situation. Masses of men are moved but 
slowly by mere knowledge and their information even when fused to- 
gether by indignation and presented through our beloved popular 
magazines, which have so strikingly become the leaders of our moral 
purposes, bring about social changes very slowly. 

Such investigators feel that their efforts should be supplemented 
by the religious teachers through a vigorous appeal to the public con- 
science and to the higher affections. They claim that as social de- 
velopment is an essentially continuing process, it is the business of 
morality to share its growth, not only to modify its harshness and 
brutality, but to actually direct it; and they also are thus again 
brought close to the religious purpose. 


NEIGHBORLY SYMPATHY. 


Then there are those groups found in all our large cities who are 
neither investigators nor students in the technical sense, but who have 
deliberately put themselves in vital touch, or rather in living relation- 
ship with the distressing aspects of industrial surroundings. The 
large colonies of immigrants, each one with its own history and con- 
scious ambition emphasizing the enormous variability of the conditions 
of human life, constantly drive such a group to a study of the ‘‘nor- 
mative’’ in contrast to the practical sciences. For just as the social 
worker has come to demand a form of housing or a standard of living, 
so they are sorely in need of a form of ethics. The common sense, 
the household tradition, the inherited customs, the desultory reading 
by which so much life is directed, is constantly breaking down in the 
face of these larger problems and the social workers demand help in 
regard to the final end and ideals of life. The social relationships in 
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a modern city are so hastily made and often so superficial that it is 
not to be wondered at that the old human restraints long sustained in 
smaller communities by public opinion should have broken down and 
that large areas of city life seem to be dominated by the more primi- 
tative instincts. The members of such a group who spend their days 
in efforts to alleviate the conditions of poverty, would not for the world 
use the religious phrases of comforting the sorrowful or binding up 
the wounds of the broken hearted, but in spite of themselves there 
are moments when they experience the most intimate sanctions and 
comforts of religion. When they see a man so beaten down by his 
daily toil that their pity overflows into indignation, it is largely be- 
eause human life itself is outraged; the sight of an ill-nourished child, 
not only fills them with sorrow for the object before them, but with a 
desolating sense of futility and waste of the most precious stuff the 
world contains. Is it not the office of religion to lift a man from per- 
sonal pity into a sense of the universal compassion, from petty wrath 
to comprehension. A contemporary play depicts a strolling minstrel 
who refuses to surrender a stolen child to his mother although she 
pleads with him in the broken phrases of one stricken unto death. This 
same stroller, half man half faun, yields later to the silent reproaches 
of a figure of Christ stationed at the crossways, overcome as it were by 
the universal pity of ‘‘the lonely Man’’ who for so many centuries has 
plead with the passerby to be loving and compassionate. Who shall 
say that these poignant human experiences are not without religious 
significance and may not in the end require the expression represented 
by the religious forms which have survived through many generations. 

Would not these beginnings of a new religious expression among 
the economists, the investigators, and the humanitarians, point to a 
moment in which the religious teacher might avail himself of a great 
opportunity. Could he but make the old formulas express the seru- 
ples, the painful sense of difference between rich and poor which haunt 
these dwellers in industrial quarters day by day; could he but trans- 
mute the comradeship of mutual suffering into a religious communion 
he would find them ready to walk into the old paths. 

After all the business of religion is not only to comfort and con- 
serve, but to prophecy and to fortify men for coming social changes. 
He who in a moment of transition boldly formulates his hidden seru- 
ples, does so not only for himself but for many others, and finds him- 
self surrounded by a multitude of followers. For many years Count 
Tolstoy formulated these newer scruples for thousands of his contem- 
poraries, and when the familiar pain drove him forth at the very end 
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and he lay dying in the forlorn little station house, he was surrounded 
by the representatives of the Greek church eager to receive a word or 
even a gesture of assent as evidence that he had returned into the 
fold of orthodoxy. Why were they so eager to have him back but 
that the church wished to claim as its own the religious teaching and 
leadership of one who had expressed the longing of a great nation; 
the church felt that it was its own function and its vested prerogative 
to have expressed that longing for a higher type of living, and to have 
prophesied juster social conditions. 

Again and again during its history the church has been obliged 
to leave the temples and the schools in order to east in its lot with the 
poor, and to minister without ceremony or ritual, directly to the needs 
of the sinner and the outcast. 


A RELIGIOUS MISSION. 


Is it not possible that such a moment has come now, that the re- 
ligious teacher must go forth into the midst of modern materialism if 
only effectually to insist upon the eternal antithesis between the ma- 
terial and the spiritual, and to prove that religious enthusiasm is all- 
enduring when founded upon the realities of life. 

A noted English publicist once told me that twenty-five years ago 
at every public meeting in the industrial quarters of London, what- 
ever the subject of discussion, some working men always arose and in 
fiery terms agitated the disestablishment of the English Church, but 
that during the last decade such a speech was seldom heard owing en- 
tirely to the efforts of certain high-church clergymen who had gone to 
live throughout the industrial districts of London, and had their identi- 
fied themselves with all the leading movements of social reform until 
the working men had become convineed that the church wanted the 
thing that they wanted, and that they and the clergymen were work- 
ing towards a common end. 

Thus to convince thousands of young people of the validity and 
reality of religion, the church must go out to meet them both willing 
to take their point of view, and to understand social methods. Could 
the religious teacher unite in the deed with the social reformers, could 
he formulate for many others a course of action which would relieve 
their consciences in regard to social maladjustments, he would dis- 
cover that he had become part of a new fellowship, while at the same 
time his teaching was attaining a new sense of reality. 

No one in considering this subject could for a moment ignore the 
great social awakening at present going forward in the churches. The 
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federal organization of thirty-four Protestant Denominations with its 
social department; the Y. M. C. A. with its well directed social work in 
a dozen departments; the church committees to improve the conditions 
of labor, and the departments of sociology in all the theological semi- 
naries would all indicate a new emphasis which the church is placing 
upon social welfare. Perhaps after all the difference is not so pro- 
found. A story is told of a country clergyman who was not a great 
scholar, but who had had much experience with church choirs. A par- 
ishioner in all seriousness asked him one day what was the difference 
between the Cherubim and the Seraphim; the poor clergyman hesi- 
tated a moment, and somewhat confusedly replied that he believed 
that there had once been a difference, but that now all was amicably 
adjusted. 

Could the differences between progressive churchmen and the 
social reformer be amicably adjusted, I venture to predict that we 
should find ourselves united in a new religious fellowship and living 
in the sense of a religious revival. 





EUGENICS: 


ITS IDEALS AND WHAT IT IS GOING TO DO. 


G. STanLEY Hau, PuD., LL.D., 
President Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Eugenics may be roughly described as the science and the art of 
breeding applied to man, whom we have shamefully neglected, but 
which we have long applied to plants and animals. ‘‘We can breed 
cattle but not men.’’ If heredity is the most precious kind of wealth 
and worth, more important than education or even environment, then 
eugenics is larger than pedagogy, religion and all other culture influ- 
ences combined. At any rate, no one questions the importance of be- 
ing born not only without moral or physical taint but of healthy, vig- 
orous and upright parents and grandparents. I at first refused the 
invitation to speak here, not so much because so vast a topic can barely 
be glimpsed in half an hour as because to a popular audience it is 
impossible to hardly more than allude to the following selections of 
the subject, which are most vital to it. I cannot speak of the more 
scientific biological studies of germ plasm as represented by the work 
and methods of Weismann, Semon and the rest, basal and all-condi- 
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tioning as this is for my subject. Neither can I speak of the hardly 
less copious literature devoted to sex diseases, perversions and the 
whole cycle of psychoanalytic studies made by Moll, Ellis, Krafft- 
Ebing, Freud and the rest, which, offensive as they are to the non- 
medical mind, are the chief source of a vast body of new theory and 
practice in this field. The general psychology of sex is fit only for 
classroom specialists. Nor can I say much of anything about all the 
recent journals, monographs, proceedings of societies and the other 
voluminous literature, nor of the proposed laws and practical methods 
now under consideration for keeping down the weeds in the human 
garden in the interest of the best stirps of man. Indeed I am asked 
to keep to the educational, moral and religious aspect of the subject 
and these are surely large and inspiring enough. 


TEACHING SEX. 


1. As to teaching sex. The Mannheim International Congress 
and all the prophylactic societies agree that sex should be taught in 
week day and Sunday schools, that there is tragic ignorance and mis- 
information, and that the instruction should come early. This, the 
statistics, now a body of literature by itself concerning secret vice, sex 
diseases among young people and men’s colleges, appallingly shows, 
we must provide. The ony open questions are now by whom these 
topics shall be taught, whether by parents, teachers or doctors; and 
how, whether directly or indirectly; and how early, whether in the 
upper grammar grades or later. The answer to these three questions 
when a mature consensus is reached will, I think, run somewhat as 
follows : 

a. By whom? By the physicians, with their horrid array, only to 
individuals in special need. Most physicians know very little indeed 
of the practical psychology, pedagogy or hygiene of sex. These topics 
are not in the medical curriculum and even venereal diseases are little 
stressed in medical schools. Again, the medical code is a standing 
menace to the public health and to these infectious diseases as it is not 
in reference to any others that are contagious. This teaching should 
be given by parents if possible, especially by mothers to daughters, 
but only a very few parents are competent and most of the wisest 
fathers find that sex shame makes it hard to speak out plainly enough 
to their adolescent sons. Hence it is up to the teacher and the clergy- 
man in a large majority of cases to enlarge their function and fit them- 
selves to be guides of the rising generation. 
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b. How should sex be taught? Briefly and concisely and not by 
books of many pages of the Stalle order, some of it by printed matter 
in the form of leaflets with condensed information such as are now 
procurable from half a score of societies that have provided them. 
This should be supplemented by personal counsel upon individual 
needs and seizing opportunities and openings as they arise in a con- 
fessional way and on the basis of relations of friendship between older 
and younger people such as e. g. the Big Brother Movement affords 
by advisors and mentors, godfathers and mothers or as lay or acces- 
sory parents. Curiosity should be watched for as it arises and fed but 
not anticipated. Young people should be told of their origin in the 
mother’s body but not at first of the paternal function. Where babies 
come from is often the theme of long and neuroticising secret quest 
on the part of children and if told at the right moment a little infor- 
mation satisfies for the time and may prevent not only undue tension 
but hypertrophy of sex interest and bring children some immunity 
to the mass of infectious obscenities in their midst. Nature and growth 
rub out the very memory of these things for us so that adults have 
no conception of the eagerness of children about these topics nor do 
they realize how briefly and concisely all that is needed may be told in 
a way to make it sink deep forever. Once is enough, like a word to 
the wise, and no examination is necessary to make it stick. Flowers, 
eross fertilization and the romance of plant life tell much, especially 
to girls, but this is not enough for them and still less would it suffice 
for boys, who need lessons from animal breeding. Such knowledge 
must be given very plainly or unmistakably but without self-conscious- 
ness on the part of the teacher. Self-abuse must be spoken of, at first 
as chiefly a dirty habit, and the scare element, which makes it the 
cause of all sorts of most baleful consequences, should be vastly re- 
duced, both because terror is so liable and also because it is not true. 
Bad as it is, its evils have often been preposterously and disastrously 
magnified. Then there should always be some class instruction, mostly 
to each sex by itself, for the needs and also the capacities of boys and 
girls differ greatly here. Both, however, can be told of their inherit- 
ance from parents, grandparents, ete., as we go back to a host of an- 
cestors to whose virtues we owe all that is good in us, health, sanity, 
ete. They can also be told of the supreme duty of transmitting the 
sacred torch of life undimmed to the future as the highest point of 
honor and loyalty to the countless generations who will throng this 
earth long after we and they are all dead in saecula saeculorum. Boys 
ean be told of the respect they owe their mothers and sisters and all 
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other boys’ mothers and sisters, and girls of their duty to their person, 
especially when periodicity is seeking to establish itself, and also of 
the danger and unmaidenliness of granting liberties to those of the 
other sex whose regard they wish to hold and that the attention of no 
young man is really worthy or permanent which cannot be held by 
means that dv not compromise self-respect. 

ce. As to how early, I reply we have no right nowadays to let any 
boy or girl leave school satisfying the laws of attendance without some 
essential information on these vital themes and a series of at least oc- 
casional talks should ¢o cn through the high school and into college. 
Otherwise our youth are not forewarned and forearmed against the 
most insistent and insidious of all temptations. 


~ 


SEX HYGIENE AND REGIMEN. 


2. Sex hygiene and regimen is twofold, of the body and of the 
mind. If both are sluggish, idle, unoccupied, sex is so imperious that 
it tends to push to the front and possess both and may easily come to 
dominant interest, especially through the adolescent decade. It may 
even sweep everything before it, breaking through better knowledge, 
prudence, shame, honor, decency and defy conscience and religion. 
Hence no amount of knowledge, however fit, adequate and timely, is 
enough. We have only begun our duty to the young when we have in- 
structed them. What more is needed? I reply first and foremost, 
absorbing occupation. For the body, active, healthful, daily exercise 
to the point of normal fatigue, and for the mind interests of every 
worthy sort, intellectual, social, aesthetic, vocational, religious. Every 
healthful zest and activity makes directly for sexual hygiene. The 
boy who loves exercise and can abandon himself to it, whether it be 
work or play, who keeps his muscle, digestion, complexion, up to con- 
cert pitch, who cavorts eagerly with good companions and lives out of 
doors, who roughs it occasionally, gets close to nature, the boy who 
really wants to know something about many things and much about 
something, who is curious about autos, kites, flying machines, who 
reaily and actively cares about science, art, invention, business, trade, 
who is ambitious to excel,—such a boy may once and may repeatedly 
fall into sexual error and not live up to the standards set for him by 
maiden aunts, but will probably come out all right, become a good hus- 
band and father, as every boy should early plan to be. On the other 
hand, merely mechanical routine, sedentary, indoors occupations, the 
diathesis of living from hand to mouth without thought of the future, 
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indolence, lack of vital interest, these make the soul in which every 
sort of sex perversion and aberration flourishes. 

But even this is not enough. There must be active cultivation of 
specific sentiments and ideals. First of all of honor, which, pagan 
though it be in origin, I believe to be more effective as a preventative 
of error in this field than even conscience itself. For what is honor 
of late so much discussed? I believe it bottoms on and is essentially 
fidelity to the interests of the unborn. It means idea conduct and life 
which realizes that the transmission of life is the supremest of all 
human functions, conditioning about everything else, that it is the 
center of the most and best faculties and the touchstone of the other 
virtues and gives on the whole the best and loftiest standards by which 
the real value of individuals can be judged. Those who are in all re- 
spects the best fathers the eugenicists of Europe would have constitute 
a new order of nobility, lords, knights, barons and princes of the 
truest, bluest blood of the nation. Some would even endow the choic- 
est parenthood and if needed pay bonuses for well born babies and 
thus make the bearing and rearing of superior and of many children 
a lucrative vocation rewarded by the state. This is well. Nor is this 
all. They would have positions in business and government employ 
given by preference, other things being somewhere nearly equal, to 
those having most and best children and would consider this in all 
questions of advancement, whether in place or pay. Some firms in 
Germany, where the birth rate is declining, as it is in nearly every 
country in Europe save Russia, when the world never so wanted men 
for its colonies, armies, industries, have actually put these principles 
into practice. In the Orient nearly every woman is bearing children 
during about all her fecund lifetime, while in the West, according to 
Ehrenfels, only about two-thirds of their child-bearing capacity is 
utilized. This fact is the root of the yellow and Oriental peril for the 
future belongs to those people who bear most and best children and 
bring them to fullest maturity. They will in the end wield all the 
accumulated resources of civilization and infertile races will fade be- 
fore them. Thus children are the most precious of all our national re- 
sources, which in these days of their conservation we ought chiefly to 
consider. 

EUGENICS AS A NEW CREED. 


Nor is this all. Galton and his followers would have eugenics 
proclaimed as the new religion of the future, the religion of this rather 
than of another life. The slogan of eugenics, a new religion, the re- 
ligion of this world, not of another, has caught the imagination and 
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won the applause of many who are critical if not hostile to Christian- 
ity. It does indeed suggest a creed and a cult which modern culture 
and especially science and most of all those who serve the great bio- 
logos or spirit of life, would place as the supreme end of man. But 
I ask in closing why call it a new religion? Is it not all of it simply 
a legitimate new interpretation of our Christianity? Is it not all 
latent in our Seriptures? Was anything more characteristic of the 
ancient Hebrews of Old Testament days than their purity and to keep 
the purity of their blood, than duties of parents to children and vice 
versa, and is there any trait more peculiar to the Jews in our day than 
that they excel all races save perhaps one in fecundity? The very 
covenant of Javeh with Abraham, the great cattle-breeding sheik who 
founded the Jewish nation, was that if he kept God’s law his seeds 
should be as the stars of heaven for multitude, as if that were indeed 
the chief human felicity. This means according to the newest and 
highest psychogenetic criticism simply that Jehovah’s laws are at bot- 
tom those of eugenics. The supreme criterion of virtue indeed is liv- 
ing in every item for the interests of posterity. The world is for the 
chosen, the best. It belongs to those who come after us, who will 
be in number like the grains of sand upon the shore. That their seed 
fail not is the supreme blessing. The entire Old Testament from the 
myth of Eden to the latest prophets needs a new eugenic exegesis, 
while the dominant theme of the New Testament is love, the strongest 
thing in the soul of man, centered upon service and welfare of the 
race. Love and serve God and man; that is the quintessence of our 
religion. We only need to turn a little larger proportion of the love 
and service we have directed toward God, who does not need it, to 
man who does, and we have eugenics, for who serves mankind so much 
as he who transmits the sacred torch of heredity, which is the most 
precious of all wealths and worths, undimmed to later generations 
by bringing more and better men and women into the world and rear- 
ing them to the fullest possible maturity? Every human institution, 
family, school, state and church are in their last analysis, graded and 
measured by what they contribute to this all-comprehendingness. I 
can merely say it in bare phrases here but think it out for yourselves, 
think seriously ; read in this field and you will see only what has so 
long lay in concealed Christianity standing forth here revealed. The 
beatitudes are full of it. The meek inherit the earth on the simple 
biological law that over-individuation is at the expense of genesis 
and beyond a certain point inversely as it. Nothing was ever so peda- 
gogically potent in quenching youthful passion as hell-fire when it 
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was believed in. The better elements of the gross phallic religions 
that once covered the whole earth are all retained and sublimated in 
Christianity. Do you clergymen falter in your belief in total deprav- 
ity or are you unsound on the doctrine of the unpardonable sin? If 
so you only need to hear as I sometimes do youth who have lost all 
control of their passions and feel that the possibilities of normal par- 
enthood are forever lost to them or that they are tainted with venereal 
disease and that their ancestry must end with them, in order to realize 
that the ancient makers of this new life in all the intimacy of the con- 
fessional had at their disposal both a diagnosis and a psychotherapy 
that we have well nigh lost. Mr. Northcote, the author of Christianity 
and Sex Problems, is right. Those who know not sex and eugenics 
know not the essence of Christianity. 

Christianity has never said all that it meant. It is not yet all 
revealed to man. Scholarship on the one hand and religious experi- 
ence on the other are constantly finding deeper, larger things in it, 
things not read into but evolved out of it. Since Darwin showed how 
much of the whole process of selection by which ever higher forms of 
life were unfolded was sexual and that many of the best things from 
flowers onward and play activities up were secondary sex qualities, 
and again since psychotherapy has shown the hither-to undreamed-of 
poteney of this factor in human nature to make health and disease, 
sex also is becoming more and more long-cireuited and spiritualized 
or literally transfigured with new potency until now we have in it 
almost a new organ of apperception for moral and religious experi- 
ence, confirming much that some had begun to doubt and reviving 
much that we were well on toward forgetting. Love rules the court, 
the camp, the grove, for ‘‘love is God and God is love’’ might be the 
watchword of the new eugenic aspect of Christianity. To separate re- 
ligion and sex does great wrong to both for to teach sex, at least to the 
young, without religion is to leave out the motivation which is most 
practical and effective and to conceive Christianity without sex is to 
lose some of its choicest and deepest insights. In fine, sex and repro- 
duction have played a more and more important role in each of the fol- 
lowing fields, in some of which they are already dominant; in natural 
history since Darwin’s sex selection; in anthropology and sociology 
from McLennan to Havelock Ellis; in criminology since Lombroso; in 
medicine since Krafft-Ebing, Tranowski and Moll and the advocates 
of prophylaxis; in psychology beginning with Freud and his follow- 
ers; in morals since Sutherland’s biological ethies; in religion since 
Ferguson, Furlong, Inman, Morse and Northcote. In all these fields 
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sex is a common ground of larger and larger dimensions. It gives 
them more interest in each other and may be destined to bring them 
into a new and higher unity. The time for this scientific synthesis 
has of course not yet come and may be long delayed, inevitable though 
it seems sooner or later. Meanwhile eugenies draws upen all these 
domains and has pointed out many and will, let us hope, find out many 
more practical ways of improving the human stock and helping the 
world on towards the kingdom of some kind of superman to which the 
men of to-day may some day prove to be only a transition, a link which 
with all that absorbs us now may be lost sight of and possibly become 
a missing link. 





EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD. 


HELEN C. Putnam, A.B., M.D., 
Ex-President and Member of Council of American Academy of Medi- 
cine, and Member of Executive Committee of American Asso- 
ciation for Study and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 


We are facing certain facets. The first is that parenthood does 
not make wise parents; for some fathers and even some mothers de- 
liberately teach their children vice; more by their conversation and 
acts carelessly teach evil; many more, while perhaps guarding their 
own will, in order to make money, degrade the children of other par- 
ents by employment and wages, by housing conditions, by entertain- 
ments and reading matter and pictures, by saloons and other details 
in city management; very many more parents neglect their children 
through ignorance, or in other occupations and pleasures. While there 
are some wise ones, nevertheless a very large part of modern social 
effort is struggling to undo the mistakes of parents. 

We are, too, facing the facts that manhood does not always make 
a wise citizen, nor womanhood always an unwise citizen ; that political 
elections do not make wise government nor wise school officials. Right 
education is the remedy for unwise parents and citizens, of either 
sex; for unwise officials in state house, city hall, and school depart- 
ment. The crucial education is that for parenthood. 

The Creator has established certain laws for parenthood. Their 
violation, even ignorantly, injures future generations, burdening so- 
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ciety and hindering higher civilization. Our first duty is to search 
out His laws. Our second duty is to prepare in this scientific knowl- 
edge of parenthood teachers of children—the potential parents; for 
the foundations of good: parenthood must be laid before the event. 
Neither can we have marriages according to the laws of God until 
standards are so formed that only a wholesome person and character 
will attract love. 


COURSES FOR PARENTHOOD. 


This preparation of teachers of potential parents has been devel- 
oping during the last twenty years in certain places along definite 
lines, until paths well ‘‘blazed’’ by successful experimentation indi- 
cate where our efforts should concentrate. Preparing for wise parent- 
hood is as definite a process as training for nursing, or for running a 
bank, or for building a bridge. As schools for nurses, one of the most 
beneficent undertakings of the nineteenth century, were initiated by 
medical women in their own hospital, so this training for parenthood 
was launched in the schools of Boston by the intelligent persistence of 
college women, and against political indifference or incapacity or op- 
position is winning its way in every state. 

Such courses for teachers are found in twenty or more universi- 
ties and academic colleges, in twice as many special institutions and 
high schools, and in practically every agricultural college, for the 
United States Department of Agriculture has been their strong sup- 
porter. The ages of pupils range from 17 to 25 or 30. These courses 
have minor variations; but the brief description of one will give a 
fair idea of the trend of all. 

This course takes the larger part of pupils’ time for four years, 
the remaining being given to the usual studies, language, literature, 
history. The wise locating, planning, and building of a house, its wise 
eare, the care and feeding of a family, depend fundamentally on 
understanding certain laws of chemistry, physics, and biology, and on 
skill in the arts of applying them to the duties of parents. These 
sciences are taught as they directly concern healthfulness of premises, 
clothing and habits, wholesomeness of food, and, finally, the creation 
developed out of these factors, character and social relations. The 
central thought on which these four years of work is focused is ‘‘Im- 
proving the individual so that future generations may attain a higher 
level than those preceding them.’’ Education before this has stopped 
with more or less of improving the individual so that one may win 
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*‘suecess,’’ or ‘‘happiness,’’ or wealth. This definitely holds up an 
ideal of responsibility that is infinite—future generations. 


A COURSE OUTLINED. 


A summary of their study of social relations will be most useful. 
It comes after two and a half years in chemistry, physies, biology, 
bacteriology, physiology and household management. The develop- 
ment of the infant before birth from the single cell is first discussed. 
and as they have seen these beginnings many times in plant and an- 
imal life in their biologie laboratory, it is a simple matter to adapt 
that knowledge to human life. The discussion of heredity, of which 
they have already tested certain facts in their biology, takes up laws 
of inheritance of inherent characteristics, the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, the effects on germ plasm of alcoholism, syphilis, drug 
habits. They learn the real significance of ‘‘good stock’’ on the 
father’s side, and on the mother’s. 

Teachers with this knowledge can do much, indirectly and 
directly in mothers’ and parents’ clubs and with children to develop 
through the country right ideas of marriage to replace the unwhole- 
some ones now sO common among young people and among their 
parents, who should know and teach their children better. 

There is a far-reaching significance in their enumeration of syph- 
ilis and gonococeus infection (not ‘‘gonorrhoea,’’ one of its mani- 
festations) among ordinary contagious diseases, and in their study 
of these statistics as well as the others in government and scientific 
reports, and their relation to the home; for they are not less than five 
times as prevalent as tuberculosis and all other contagions together, 
and they injure wives and children to an extent not possible to esti- 
mate. They are the cause of many deaths before birth (characteristic 
of syphilis) ; of the death, degeneracy, blindness of many infants in 
the first years of life; of many childless families and one-child fami- 
lies (a peculiarity of gonococcus infection) ; of the invalidism, sur- 
gical multilation and death of many wives; of much insanity, rheu- 
matism, heart disease, and other physical and mental incapacity: of 
much divorce, unhappiness, crime; of expenditure of large public 
and private funds and effort on misfortunes that can and should be 
prevented. They have through slow processes exterminated ancient na- 
tion and modern communities. If they increase through the next 
quarter century at the rate of the last, it would seem as if this nation, 
too, must decline. In my own professional experience, as in that of 
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other physicians, the fate of married sister or friend has prevented— 
is preventing—marriages.* 

The students see logically that control of these contagions must 
be the same as control of, smallpox, searlet fever, and any other of 
the several that we have almost eliminated—every case must be re- 
ported to the board of health. 


CHILD STUDY. 

After this study of heredity comes study of physical and mental 
development of child and adolescent; the influence of city life and 
country life on development, with school statisties of the rates of 
growth of boys and girls; the kinds of education adapted to different 
kinds of children; infant mortality—the effect on it of women’s 
work outside the home, and of different kinds of occupations of 
mothers before the child is born; governmental and social efforts to 
reduce infant mortality; the pension system for mothers, paying a 
small sum, enabling them to stay at home and nurse their babies, thus 
saving citizens to the state, as governments have hitherto pensioned 
soldiers who destroy citizens; the effects of institutional care of babies 
and children on death rate and on development; the cause of reduced 
birth rates, and the duty of the educated in the preservation of the 
race; children in industry, and its legislation; the housing problem; 
child psychology ; children’s vices; education of the will; a study of 
nervous states and their hygiene.* 

Such topies in some schools are so far as practicable made vital 
by co-operation with neighboring nurseries, hospitals or other institu- 
tions and there are, of course, children’s classes in the practice school 
wherever teachers are trained. One has to regret that there is not 
yet a course for men complementary to this in some of its details. 
Many of the universities and colleges giving these courses have in the 
winter extension courses of a week or more, which are taken by thou- 
sands of farmers’ wives and other women. In elementary schools 
competent teachers have organized many hundred classes of mothers 
and of parents, where study of and home co-operation in the eduea- 
tion of their children is steadily being developed. 





*Tor the above and additional facts see Chapters XV, XVI, XVII, in 
“Medical Gynecology” by Dr. H. A. Kelly of the Johns Hopkins University; 
“Social Diseases and Marriage,” by Dr. Prince A. Morrow (Lea Brothers and 
Company), containing an extensive bibliography; Educational Pamphlet No. 3, 
issued by the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, 29 West 
12nd Street, New York, (a reprint of one of Dr. Morrow’s most important 
chapters). 

*Tor fuller account of this and other courses see report of Educational 
Session, 1910, American Assoviation for Study and Provention of Infant 
Mortality. Address 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 
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THE WORK IN SCHOOLS. 


What some teachers are doing with children themselves can best 
be indicated by a few typical instances. Teachers of the youngest 
grades, in their study of flowers, birds and other animals, speak of 
mother flower or animal, father and baby flowers and animals, tracing 
likenesses between parents and young, comparing their ways with 
people’s way, establishing thus indirectly the consciousness, or, better, 
sub-consciousness that every life is from fathers and mothers, from 
eggs or from the mother’s body, that there are fertilized and unfer- 
tilized seeds, that heredity and environment are factors in life—not 
using, however, those polysyllables. 

For children a little older, nine to eleven, a teacher who had 
studied biology began in the seventh grade a ‘‘continued story,’’ 
‘‘The Story of the World We Live In.’’ The ‘‘first chapter’’ was 
brilliant chemical experiments illustrating gases, vapors, condensa- 
tions into liquids and solids, some of the curious properties of water, 
light and heat—this being the ‘‘Story of Chaos.’’ In the following 
lessons they saw simplest plant life, yeast cells, through a microscope, 
and learned how they multiplied. They took for their text, ‘‘The 
two objects of every living thing are to perfect itself and to reproduce 
itself.’” The text was repeated and formed the line of study for 
every plant through the year—how it grew and how it multiplied. 
The next year, in the last grammar grade, the continued story used 
the same text for every animal studied, how it grew, perfecting itself 
and how it multiplied, giving as much but no more attention to re- 
production (which instructors usually omit) than to other functions. 
It is to be remembered that the instructor was a student of biology, 
and the teaching was from that viewpoint. 


FOR THE CITY CHILD. 


There is a grammar school in the tenderloin district of a large 
city. The sights and sounds of the district educate the children more 
hours in the year than the school. The innocently expressed ambition 
of the little girls was to be a ‘‘faney lady,’’ whose idleness and gay 
dresses were more attractive than their toiling mothers’ lives. The 
little boys, too, admired the ‘‘faney ladies.’? The teachers, startled 
by the children’s standards and unconscious vulgarity in many ways, 
begged the superintendent of schools to have a physician talk to them. 
He asked a medical woman who had been a successful teacher before 
studying medicine to give a talk to the girls; and he asked a medical 
man to do it for the boys. Each, ignorant of the other’s action, re- 
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fused, saying that one talk from a stranger would do harm, not being 
enough to cover so much. The medical woman offered to give twelve 
or fifteen talks, and include what was wanted. When she had so dis- 
cussed general health habits that she had interested them, and 
changed their mental attitude toward their bodies and toward life 
in some ways, she then safely discussed sex and its duties. After a 
few weeks of this course the boys sent a petition to the principal, 
‘*Can’t a doctor give us talks like the girls?’’ The medical man 
then gave three talks on general hygiene, and finally one on sex, be- 
ginning with laws and phenomena in plants and animals, so placing 
human law in relation to universal law. 

The results of this experiment were highly satisfactory. Con- 
duct, conversation, and ideals were for the time changed among those 
unfortunately surrounded children; but it would be a miracle if these 
few hours could undo the constant influence of a ‘‘red light’’ neigh- 
borhood ; environment such as every large city permits for some of 
its children, centrally located for the sake of business, yielding extra 
high rentals to people of large means who own such real estate, and 
are not infrequently found among subscribers to philanthropies and 
to churches. These school authorities consider this as the handling of 
an emergency, not as what should be done regularly. They are de- 
veloping systematic instruction in nature study and hygiene as rap- 
idly as capable instructors can be found.* 


In a large city is a teacher of biology for children from twelve to 
sixteen, who year after year for nine years has taught in her classes 
of both boys and girls how every plant and animal they studied not 
only grew, but how it multiplied. She says enough, but no more than 
enough to set them almost unconsciously to reasoning from these to 
laws of human life. They actually demonstrate principles of heredity 
while cross-fertilizing flowers, and of environment in other experi- 
ments. This instructor and other biologists are increasingly inelud- 
ing the discussion of contagions which are due to minute vegetable 
and animal organisms, ‘‘germs’’; and in the list of commonest con- 
tagious diseases enumerate syphilis and gonococeus infection along 
with the others, perhaps giving a few facts and statistics concerning 
each, without discrimination against these in particular. This is the 
honest and clean-minded course. 





*Dr. Zenner gives a full account of this and his further personal ex- 
perience in talking to pupils in a little book, “Education in Sexual Physiology 
and Hygiene” (The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati). He makes no at- 
tempt to cover the subject; but contributes what we specially need just now, 
“clinical evidence.” : 
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In the last few years former pupils who have become parents, 
and others, have told her gratefully what an illumination and help 
this knowledge had been to them. She says, as others also, that quite 
without her anticipating it in the beginning, the under current 
of vulgar talk among the children spontaneously ceases as they ad- 
vance in the study. The normal curiosity about sex and new life, as 
much a part of human nature as is love for pleasure, is directed in 
open channels, where it can be enlightened healthfully, without de- 
filement. A well known educator of large experience once said to me, 
reflectively passing the problem through his mind, ‘‘I know no men 
in the schools of my city, and but few women, that I would be willing 
to have talk to my boy and girl on sex matters.’’ ‘‘Would you be 
willing to have them take a sensible course in elementary biology?’’ 
He replied promptly, ‘‘I not only would be willing, but glad to have 
that.’’ 


OUTSTANDING PRINCIPLES. 


These teachings so rapidly outlined agree in certain very im- 
portant points, and demonstrate certain very important principles: 

1. Not all teachers should undertake this; but only those pre- 
pared to teach the elementary science of living things, and with un- 
derstanding of elementary sociology. Such do little with books or 
talks. Pupils see and handle plants and animals, watching life proc- 
esses with minds that are guided to search for law. 

2. Direct sex instruction in class is not given, even in emer- 
gency, until there is a well-laid groundwork in the renewal of life in 
all nature, a scientific setting or background, with a scientific vocab- 
ulary, that eliminates the vulgar attitude toward facts of sex inevitable 
when they stand alone. 

We have made the deadening mistake of omitting from education 
all direction of the duty of passing on the torch of life entrusted to 
each for a few years. Education has been limited to self-preserva- 
tion. Our sins of omission can not be undone. The sorrow and suffer- 
ing have been and left their blight. 

We are in some danger, in our haste to get wise, of going to the 
other extreme, and over emphasizing what is called ‘‘sex hygiene.’’ 
This ean hardly do more harm than altogether omitting it; but agita- 
tion for ‘‘instruction in sex hygiene,’’ and for societies of ‘‘sex 
hygiene’’ seem over emphasis. What we should agitate for are: 

1. Compulsory control of syphilis and gonococeus infection by 
boards of health. A very few societies with this object exist, working 
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as definitely as do our many anti-tuberculosis societies on their prob- 
lem. 

2. Efficient teaching of home making (‘‘domestie science,’’ 
‘‘home economics’’). 

3. Sensible teaching of the science of living things (‘‘nature 
study,’’ ‘‘school gardening,’’ botany, zoology, elementary biology) as 
a compulsory study in elementary and secondary schools. 

With these must be school environment and practices that grow 
healthier children to become healthy parents, and that are essential 
factors in ‘‘teaching hygiene.’’ Our schvols encourage tuberculosis, 
nervous disorders and some other ills whuse prevention is outdoor air 
and more occupations that increase the circulation, which means 
stronger hearts, lungs and other vital organs. If home making, gar- 
dening, and industrial training are wisely developed, they will im- 
prove the health of parents as well as their efficiency. 

Schools should aim to create a national consciousness, a subcon- 
sciousness developing through childhood, that life is a trust received 
from many who have gone before, to be guarded and bettered in one’s 
turn and passed along to many after—a simple and easily demon- 
strable supplement to the more vague idea of God, stimulating an 
early sense of responsibility that is to moral life what physical exer- 
cise is to bodily life.* 





THE CHILD’S RIGHTS. 
THE RIGHT OF THE CHILD TO BE WELL-BORN. 


GrorGE E. Dawson, Pu.D., 
Springfield, Mass. 


One of the outstanding characteristics of the present generation is 
its scientific and philanthropic interest in children. I use the terms 
‘*scientifie’’ and ‘‘philanthropic’’ restrictively, for there is another 
kind of interest, namely, parental interest, concerning which there is 
some reason for doubt. But as to scientific and philanthropic interest 





*Further discussion of school work is in Educational Pamphlet No. 2, 
“For Teachers,” of the American Society of Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis 
previously mentioned. 

Important popular discussions of education for parenthood are in the Re- 
port of Conference on Prevention of Infant Mortality, 1909, American Academy 
of Medicine, Easton, Pa.; also in the Reports of the Association for Study and 
Prevention of Infant Mortality, mentioned in previous footnote. 
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in children, surely we who live in these days, are witnessing new things 
in the history of the world. With the increasing number of academic 
institutions, as normal schools, colleges and universities, that are ap- 
plying the human sciences to the study of children; with the estab- 
lishment, under both scientific and benevolent auspices, of numerous 
branches of research into children’s physical and mental traits, health, 
amusements, occupations, care and training; and with the enactment 
of laws for the protection and betterment of children, and the in- 
auguration of all kinds of activities for the improvement of children’s 
conditions in the home, the school, the church, and industrial life— 
there is abundant evidence that in scientifie and philanthropie circles, 
the child has become an object of critical and anxious concern. 


DECLINING PARENTHOOD. 


And yet, it is a curious fact that this truly epoch-marking move- 
ment in the direction of a better childhood, is being promoted by a 
generation of men and women in which there are distinct signs of a 
decaying parenthood. At a time when, in the most intelligent and 
prosperous communities of the United States, men and women are 
vieing with one another in studying children, working with children. 
and writing and speaking in behalf of children,—the number of men 
and women, in these same communities, who actually become the par- 
ents of children, is apparently on the decrease. To begin with, such 
men and women are not marrying as commonly as they did a genera- 
tion ago. It is estimated that forty years ago the average annual num- 
ber of marriages per 10,000 of the population of the United States 
was ninety-eight. According to the census returns for 1900, it was 
ninety. In the North Atlantic states, which are undoubtedly the lead- 
ers in all movements relating to children’s welfare, the marriage rates 
per 10,000 of the population were eighty-four in 1890, and eighty-two 
in 1900. But not only do fewer men and women marry in this gener- 
ation ; those who do marry, are more frequently dissatisfied with their 
marriage obligations. Each successive five-year period since 1867 has 
witnessed a marked increase in the number of divorces. Thus we have 
in 1902, the following ratios of divorces to marriages in the eight states 
reporting definite statistics: In Massachusetts, 1 to 16; in Michigan, 
1 to 11; in Vermont, 1 to 10; in Ohio, 1 to 8.8; in New Hampshire, 
1 to 8.3; in Rhode Island, 1 to 8; in Indiana, 1 to 7.6; and in Maine, 
1 to 6. On an average, thereore, there is in these states one marriage 
in every nine that is followed by a divorce, and this is believed to be 
a fair representation for the United States as a whole. 
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Nor are these the only symptoms of a decreasing inclination to- 
wards parenthood. More significant still is the fact that fewer chil- 
dren are being born each succeeding decade. For a number of decades 
the birth-rate has fallen off about one per cent each, until in 1900 there 
were only three-fourths as many living children to each 1,000 potential 
mothers as in 1860. In a bulletin*® issued by the Massachusetts Bu- 
reau of Statistics and Labor in 1905, the results of detailed studies of 
the birth-rates in four cities and three towns in Massachusetts were 
summarized so as to show the contrast between the present generation 
and the preceding one. The 19,478 native-born women included in 
these studies were shown to have borne, on an average, 2.8 children; 
whereas the mothers of these women bore, on an average, 6.5 children. 
As to the causes of this decreasing birth-rate, Dr. John S. Billings, 
formerly of the United States Army Medical Museum, and now of the 
New York Public Library, has this to say**: ‘‘It is probable that the 
most important factor in the change of birth-rate is the deliberate and 
voluntary avoidance or prevention of child-bearing on the part of a 
steadily increasing number of married people.’’ 

Not susceptible of statistical summary, but no less suggestive to 
the observant mind, are the tendencies in art, literature, and the 
drama, as well as in many of our popular manners and customs. This 
is not a generation that idealizes fatherhood and motherhood. Per- 
haps, no generation ever did idealize fatherhood, unless it were the 
generations of the Hebrew Patriarchs. But the idealization of mother- 
hood has been common throughout human history. Such is not the 
case at the present time, at least in the more cultured circles of Ameri- 
ean society. Woman as mother is not impressed upon the imagination 
of our young people. It is woman as academician,—excellent in scholar- 
ship, taking degrees, traveling in Europe in pursuit of some specialty, 
and finally entering upon a eareer of her own,—that becomes the ideal 
of thousands of our brighest young women in the colleges and univer- 
sities. It is woman in public life,—as a club woman, author, actress, 
social reformer, or political agitator,—that bulks up most conspicuous- 
ly in the popular imagination. It is the detached woman whom one 
sees everywhere, and who is influencing profoundly the ideals of girls 
and young women in our day. 


A REGENERATED BIOLOGICAL HEREDITY. 
I have submitted this psychological and social paradox of a gener- 
ation keenly interested in children from the scientific and philan- 


* Bulletin No. 11, 
** Quoted by Prof. Walter F. Wilcox in Bulletin No. 11, Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics and Labor. 
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thropie points of view, and yet apathetic or decadent in its desire for 
parenthood, as a setting for the following propositions: 

(1) All the scientific and philanthropic activities at the present 
time, in behalf of children, have their logical culmination in the erea- 
tion of conditions such as will insure the propagation of a better hu- 
man stock. The farther one advances in any scientific study of chil- 
dren’s physical and mental traits, whether it be as medical specialist, 
criminologist, psychiatrist, educator or moralist, the more does he find 
his facts and conclusions emphasizing the necessity of a regenerated 
biological heredity. In the words of Dr. S. Herbert, in his reeent 
book, ‘‘The First Principles of Heredity,’’ ‘‘Procreation being the 
foundation of all life, the science of heredity forms the basis of the 
science of life, and its principles must therefore be considered the 
fundamentals of all social science.’’ The same is true of the phil- 
anthropie worker with children who looks beneath the surface of his 
tasks and tries to build the foundations of a better racial life. What 
do all our efforts at education, reformation, and social improvement 
of children amount to, if they do not affect the quality of human par- 
enthood so that better types of children may be born into the world? 
Says Karl Pearson*: ‘‘No degenerate and feeble stock will ever be 
converted into healthy and sound stock by the accumulated effects of 
education, good laws, and sanitary surroundings. Such means may 
render the individual members of the stock passable if not strong 
members of society ; but the same process will have to be gone through 
again and again with their offspring, and this in ever widening circles, 
if the stock, owing to the conditions in which society has placed it, is 
able to increase in numbers.’’ 

RECOGNITION OF CHILDREN’S RIGHTS. 

(2) The apparent atrophy and decay of the desire for parent- 
hood in our generation can be arrested and corrected only as men 
and women are brought to a more adequate recognition of children’s 
right to be well-born, and their own inescapable obligations in this 
matter. The interest in children as objects of scientific and phil- 
anthropic concern, must be transmuted into an interest in becoming 
the parents of children. It is indeed probable that the psychological 
paradox of a generation devoted to children as students and benefac- 
tors, while becoming less devoted to them as parents, is no paradox at 
all in the light of a more searching analysis. It is a law of the human 
mind that instincts and feelings thwarted and defeated in one direc- 





* Quoted in Herbert’s “First Principles of Heredity,” p. 175. 
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tion are sure to assert themselves in another. Much of the scientific 
and philanthropic interest in children may thus be a result of defeated 
parenthood. While such an interest is not an abnormal manifestation, 
nevertheless its proper object will not be realized, nor the normal bal- 
ance in the procreative functions of civilization be restored, until it 
brings back to men and women the desire for offspring. 


NEW IDEALS OF PARENTHOOD. 

What, then, are the conditions that will make the child’s right 
to be well-born a practically realizable ideal? I should mention as 
the first of these an intelligent, conscious desire on the part of men 
and women to be parents. That is to say, the very thing that the 
present generation appears to be avoiding, must be made the starting 
point in any really effective scheme of racial improvement. Desire 
is not only the mainspring of the everyday conduct of men; it is also 
the mainspring of biological evolution. Children will never be well-born 
until they are desired by the men and women who are potential par- 
ents. A generation that does not desire children will be as weak in 
its power to propagate fit children as would a generation that did not 
desire culture or wealth in the power to become educated or prosper- 
ous. No oceult influence of adverse mental states upon the procrea- 
tion of healthy offspring is here implied. The situation is bad enough 
if we limit ourselves to the tangible physiological conditions and agen- 
cies that may result from an apathetic or hostile attitude towards the 
bearing of children. Dr. W. A. Chandler,* a physician of over thirty 
years’ standing, gives it as his opinion that more than one-half of the 
human race die before birth, and that three-fourths of all these are 
deliberately killed. Says Dr. George J. Englemann,** in an article 
on ‘‘The Decreasing Fecundity of Women,’’ ‘‘The avoidance or pre- 
vention of conception, if possible, the premature termination of preg- 
nacy, if need be, are factors far more potent in the causation of de- 
creasing fecundity than is the progress of gynecie science for the con- 
trary.’’ 

The significance of such extremes of atrophied parental desires 
is only too evident. What must be the effects upon the physical and 
psychical life of a child that runs the gauntlet of drugs and other de- 
structive agencies throughout its embryonic existence? Education in 
the home, the school and the church should make such things impos- 
sible. Young men and women should be taught, from early adole- 





* Quoted by Dr. James F. Scott in his book, “The Sexual Instinct,” p. 274. 
** Philadelphia Medical Journal, Jan., 1902. 
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scence on, intelligent and reverent ideals of parenthood. Young chil- 
dren themselves should be brought up in an atmosphere of precept and 
example to think of parenthood as the only fully adequate realization 
of individual and social welfare. Dr. Englemann says: ‘‘ There is no 
question as to the baneful sentiment which is gradually developing 
among young people that bearing children belongs to low life, and is 
degrading, which now and then becomes evident in aspersions cast 
upon those with large families, implying that their life is vulgar and 
sensual.’’ Similar sentiments are being scattered broadeast in novels, 
magazine articles, and public addresses at the present time, mostly, 
it is strange to say, by women. Thus a woman of large celebrity in the 
more aggressive circles of new womanhood, writing in the New York 
Independent* a few years ago, tells us plainly that insistence on the 
duties of motherhood is an impertinent interference with private 
rights. Such sentiments should be offset by intelligent, yet idealistic, 
interpretations of the privileges and duties of parenthood, and the 
holding before the imaginations of children and young people of 
everything in art, literature, religion, and everyday life that ean 
inspire a deep and lasting desire to be parents. 

Next in importance to a normal desire for parenthood is fitness 
for it. This order is suggested because of a conviction that if parental 
desire be sufficiently strong and have intelligent direction, it will 
naturally work towards parental fitness. Fitness for parenthood in- 
volves essentially three things:—(1) Biological fitness, including the 
fundamental, physical, and psychical constitution and capacities of 
the individual, with their hereditary implications; (2) Moral fitness, 
including ideals, habits, and conditions resulting from a moral regi- 
men of life; and (3) Educational fitness, including knowledge and 
training more particularly for the functions of parenthood, and for 
affording the offspring adequate protection and support. Such 
parental fitness is the product of numerous biological and social forces 
and involves problems much too compl*x for this paper. It must 
suffice to indicate the more popular and practical aspects of the sub- 
ject. 

To begin with, biological fitness for parenthood, being essentially 
a matter of congenital and hereditary constitution, falls naturally 
within the sphere of legal control. Here the physician, the alienist, 
the criminologist, or other expert in the diognosis of human degen- 
eracy, must determine a man’s or a woman’s fitness to bear off- 





* Dec. 26, 1901. 
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spring. There is no question that here are vast social problems and 
social duties that will more and more force themselves upon men as 
intelligence increases, and a scientific imagination and conscience be- 
come active in shaping the welfare of mankind. But the individuals 
affected by these more crucial standards of biological fitness, are fortu- 
nately not in a majority, and must, as society advances, be progres- 
sively eliminated. For the great majority of individuals, other agen- 
cies will determine the qualities and degrees of parental fitness. Such 
agencies are the home, the school, the church, and other social insti- 
tutions that have to do with the nurture and training of children. 
All these agencies should be progressively modified in the direction 
of providing a more adequate training for parenthood. In general 
throughout these agencies that affect the fitness of men and women 
to be parents, a more definite standard of parental training must 
prevail. The biological trnth that the principal objective point of 
human development is parenthood, should be placed at the basis of 
all the care and training of children and young people. Their physi- 
eal and mental growth and training should be shaped with this end 
constantly in view. Anything in the home, school, or elsewhere, that 
sacrifices parenthood upon any altar of individual or social idolatry 
whatsoever, is a crime against society, no less than ultimately against 
the individual man or woman. A girl’s development in the direction 
of a well-endowed maternity is vastly more important in the public 
school or college than any possible intellectual attainment. What 
shall it profit a woman if she gain the whole world of academic dis- 
tinction, and lose the power of healthy, efficient motherhood ? 


EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 

In addition to this general parental ideal in the home and school, 
children and young people should be definitely educated for parent- 
hood. Fifty years ago, Herbert Spencer framed an indictment against 
educational systems that unfortunately still holds true of most of 
our high-schools and colleges. ‘‘If,’’ says he, ‘‘by some strange chance 
not a vestige of us descended to the remote future save a pile of our 
school-books or some college examination papers, we may imagine how 
puzzled an antiquary of the period would be on finding in them no 
indication that the learners were ever likely to be parents. ‘This 
must have been the curriculum for their celibates’, we may fancy him 
concluding. ‘I perceive here an elaborate preparation for many 
things: especially for reading the boks of extinct nations and of co- 
existing nations (from which indeed it seems clear that these people 
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had very little worth reading in their own tongue); but I find no 
reference whatever to the bringing-up of children. They could not 
have been so absurd as to omit all traing for this gravest of respon- 
sibilities. Evidently, then, this must have been the school course of 
one of their monastic orders.’’’ How much longer will our high- 
schools and colleges, especially those in which girls and young women 
are educated, exclude all knowledge relating to the functions of 
parenthood ? 


MORAL FITNESS 


Again, moral fitness for parenthood ought to receive greater 
emphasis in the train of young people. Organic appetites should be 
curbed and educated in the interest of posterity, as well as in the 
interest of the individual. The supreme temptations of the sexual 
life would be easier to meet if the young men and women had the 
proper ideals of the parental significance of sexual functions. No 
more powerful inhibiting impulse could be evoked than that associ- 
ated with the pride of virile fatherhood and fertile motherhood. 
Similar conditions hold true of other moral temptations. What youth. 
man, or woman, would practice any vice, whether of drunkenness, 
licentiousness, or any other, if they regarded their own lives as pri- 
marily the media of transmission in racial development, and saw in 
every violation of the moral law, the possible disease or death of that 
portion of the knman race dependent upon them? 


PARENTAL ADAPTATION. 


Finally, as a third condition favoring the right of the child to 
be well-born, I would emphasize the adaptation of parents to one 
another. Passing over the biological, moral, and educational adjust- 
ments of husband and wife, whose necessity has been implied in what 
has already been said, I submit, as the very culmination of parental 
fitness, romantic, or ideal, love between the father and the mother of 
a child. No child ean be well-born that is the product of a loveless 
marriage. A clearer view of the biological implications of romantic 
love will sometime vindicate the poetic sentiment of the ages. In our 
own democratic society, where the freedom of sexual choice has had 
so many signal vindications in happy marriages, and in the splendid 
homes and families founded thereon, there is little need of enlarging 
upon this topic. And yet there are cynics in our midst, and there are 
those who believe that such a science as eugenics is incompatible with 
romantic love. I believe the contrary. I regard the love of the sexes 
as an integral part of biological evolution, found at every stage of 
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human development, in a gradually ascending scale of influence, be- 
coming stronger and more compelling with the advance of civiliza- 
tion, and destined in a more enlightened and more ethical future to 
control all sexual relations: Only where this conjugal love exists, can 
there be that complete reciprocity of life which makes parenthood the 
crowning joy of conscious human experience, as it is the supreme end 
of those mighty forces that drive the race of men forward towards 
their unknown future. 

In the drama ealled ‘‘The Lion’s Whelp,’’ there is a dialogue 
between an old man and a youth. Says the old man: ‘‘The next cen- 
tury will be the century of the child, just as this century has been the 
woman’s century. When the child gets his rights, morality will be 
perfected. Then every man will know that he is bound to the life 


which he has produced, with other bonds than those imposed by society 
and the laws. You understand that a man cannot be released from 


his duty as father even if he travels around the world; a kingdom can 
be given and taken away, but not fatherhood.”’ 

Says the youth: ‘‘I know this.’’ 

Says the old man once more: ‘‘But in this, all righteousness is 
not fulfilled—in man’s carefully preserving the life which he has 
ealled into existence. No man ean early enough think over the other 
question, whether and when he has the right to call life into existence 
at all.’’* 





* Quoted from Ellen Key, in her book, “The Century of the Child,” p. 45. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. 


Georce A. Coz, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Religious Education and Psychology, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. 


Our remote ancestors found no room for question as to the exist- 
ence of gods or the method of knowing them. In dreams and visions 
men saw and heard the gods with the same objectivity of conviction 
as attended the perception of men. In what we eall epilepsy or self- 
hypnosis they seemed to feel a superior presence even in their physi- 
cal members, and in the struggle with the forces of nature often 
and often men could see only a contest with other beings like them- 
selves. 

From these erude beginnings the god-idea developed in two 
main religious directions that I should like to call the psychological 
and the ethical respectively. In India refinement of religious atti- 
tude took place through self-analysis and the cultivation of inner 
states in which the individual felt himself absorbed into the divine. 
In Israel, on the other hand, the divine was foealized in a fully ob- 
jective, transcendent being with whose purposes and power men 
and peoples have to reckon in their outward acts. The god of 
Israel was first of all the god of one of the tribes, with the tribal 
characteristics of arbitrariness, partiality, and vengefulness. With 
the solidification of the tribes into a nation, the god likewise ex- 
panded. He became a greater god and a better one—more impartial, 
humane, and dignified. Then came the expansion of this national 
divinity into the one universal God of the prophets, a God who rules 
the world in righteousness and even in love. In this development we 
behold a remarkable transformation in the character of the divinity 
and in the relations of men to him. For a nature-god whose mark 
is power, and a tribal or a national god whose mark is a restricted 
sociality, we have now the notion of a supreme ethical ruler in whom 
the highest ideals of right are embodied. Accordingly, on this plane 
men approach the divinity not by sacrifices of ‘‘thousands of rams’’ 
or ‘‘ten thousands of rivers of oil,’’ but by doing justly, loving 





* Editorial Note. In a well ordered scheme of religious education the pupil 
grows away from his earliest, naive interpretations of the idea of God. But toward 
what conception of God should he be guided? This is not a merely theoretical 
question; for the way in which we adults think of the Heavenly Father will influ- 
ence the methods that we use for developing the religious consciousness at all 
stages of the child’s life. The Editor has secured Professor Coe’s article as a con- 
tribution to this profoundly educational problem. 
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merey, and walking humbly with God. This line of development 
culminates in Jesus with his conception of God as the Father who 


realizes his own life only in the establishment of a universal family, 


ealled the Kingdom of God. 
These two distinctly religious currents, the psychological and 


the ethical, have been paralleled by a developing philosophical re- 
flection, particularly in Greece and in India in ancient times, and 
now in the western world. This reflection started with the ideas of 
God and the world and human life as they were found in religion, 
but it sought by critical examination to clear them of contradictions, 
bring them into a logical system, and make them adequate to the 
facts of experience. It is not possible completely to separate the 
philosophical thread from the fabrie of life of which religion has 
always been so large a part. Nevertheless, philosophy must be reck- 
oned with as a relatively independent center of development for the 
idea of God. The tendency, in this quarter, has always been to en- 
large the concept, to make it more and more inclusive, and conse- 
quently to deny that God has the particular attributes that repre- 
sent the narrow experience of men. Xenophanes, a Greek, at once 
prophet and philosopher, more than five hundred years before Christ, 
declared, ‘‘There is one God, supreme among gods and men; re- 
sembling mortals neither in form nor in mind. The whole of Him 
sees, the whole of Him thinks, the whole of Him hears. Without 
toil he rules all things by the power of His mind. And He stays 
always in the same place, nor moves at all, for it is not seemly that 
He wander about, now here, now there. But mortals fancy that gods 
are born and wear clothes, and have voice and form like themselves. 
Yet if oxen and lions had hands, and could paint with their hands, 
and fashion images, as men do, they would make the pictures and 
images of their gods in their own likeness; horses would make them 
like horses, oxen like oxen. Ethiopians make their gods black and 
snubnosed ; Thracians give theirs blue eyes and red hair.’’ If phil- 


osophy has thus helped to enlarge and purify the god-idea, it has also 
tended to make the idea abstract. Alike in the philosophy of Greece 


and of modern Europe, inclusiveness or the highest generality has 
been sought by denying to the supreme being the qualities of finite 
existence. For the warm and fructifying divine life of religion, 
philosophy has again and again substituted a supreme being, a first 
eause, an absolute or infinite, or even an unknowable. 

This reduction of the particular and the human toward zero, 
and this attribution of superior reality to the relatively abstract has 
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a curious parallel in the religions of India. For the Indian devotee 
endeavors, as a matter of fact, to realize in experience the nothing- 
ness of the finite and the sole reality of an absolute and undifferen- 
tiated divine being. In general, mystical practices, whether in India 
or in America, lean in the same direction. Often in the western 
world such practices are fragmentary, special, disconnected, careless 
of thorough consistency ; but wherever thoroughness and consistency 
have been sought by the mystical method whether in the East or in 
the West the tendency has been to swallow up the finite in the in- 
finite, and to empty out definite attributes from the idea of God. 
Thus the God of the thoroughgoing mystic becomes practically iden- 
tical with the abstract absolute of idealistic metaphysics. 

These three modes of approach, the psychological, the ethical, 
and the speculative, are practically universal. There are elements 
of each in both of the others, and in all developing civilizations. In 
addition, the characteristic experiences of any part of the race also 
lend color to the idea of God there entertained. In the western 
world this idea has been profoundly influenced by the movements 
of discovery and by the development of scientifie conceptions of the 
world. Discovery and invention bring enlarged ambitions and enter- 
prises, and a larger enterprise is always intellectually stimulating. 
Hence it is that the modern idea of God is characterized by a vast- 
ness and majesty practically unknown to the thinking of the 
mediaeval period with its little world and its narrow enterprises. 
The God of that time was an enlarged feudal overlord; the God of 
to-day is the great cosmic power manifested in the revolutions of the 
stars and in the gyrations of the atom. The practically inconceivable 
extent and complication of nature require this extension of the idea 
of God. Here again the enlargement of the idea has tended in the 
minds of many persons to put Him far away from human life, to 
make Him inaccessible and not companionable. The God of the 
mediaeval church is too petty for us, but the God whom we are to 
think of in accordance with our modern conception of the world is 
so great that a mere human life seems as nothing in comparison. 
Nay, the race of men which in the old conception loomed so large 
shrinks now in our thought to a mere speck in an illimitable uni- 
verse. 

One phase of modern science has had a special influence upon 
our conception of God. The idea of evolution has become so wrought 
into our thought-habits that we can no longer regard the world as 
already created and finished in the sense of the older theology. The 
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world is in process; it is fluid. We cannot so much say that it is as 
that it is becoming. The static aspects of our universe are indeed 
permanent in our thinking, but they tend more and more to appear 
as mere phases of a reality that in its inmost essence is dynamic. 
We no longer think of matter as made up of inert lumps; it is mar- 
velously active through and through. Thus we are able to gather 
under the single conception of a world process the changing forms 
of life and the changing forms of matter. From the mind of man, 
the most obviously variable factor in our world, to the solidest lump 
of rock we no longer think that there is any absolute break. All is 
action and all is system, the highest being connected with the lowest 
by inappreciable gradations. This has made it necessary to think of 
God also in dynamic rather than static terms. We no longer find a 
merely static, ‘‘I am,’’ adequate. We cannot possibly think of the 
divine being as seated in passionless repose upon a throne, or as 
Xenophanes says, ‘himself unmoved, calmly ruling all things by the 
mere power of his thought.’ No, the God of the modern man is a 
worker. If we think of him as in repose, his repose must be that of 
frictionless activity. Curiously enough Jesus himself seems to have 
made an approach toward this idea of God as a world worker. 
‘‘My Father worketh until now,’’ he says, ‘‘and I work.”’ 

Partly through these movements of modern science, and partly 
through the influence of idealistic philosophy, the modern mind has 
also learned to think of God as most intimately related to the process 
of the world. Much of the older Christian thought represented God 
and the world as two separate realities, as though the world of nature 
were distinct from another world called the supernatural. But any 
such distinction as this between the natural and the divine is no 
longer tenable. Christian thought does think of God as superior to 
the world in the same sense as that in which a thinker is superior to 
any one of his own thoughts or to the entire combination of them. But 
a thinker does not exist apart from his thoughts but only in them. 
Conceivably lhe may freely originate, criticize, select, within the 
sphere of his own thinking, and in this sense he may transcend the 
products of his own mind. Nevertheless, if you look for the thinker 
outside these functions of thought you will not find him. He is 
present there and nowhere else. Just so we have come to think of 
God as living His life in the process of the world, not apart from it. 
We identify the ultimate dynamic of nature with the divine will 
itself. The inexhaustible supply of energy is just the life of God. 
God is not merely the prime mover but also the present mover in 
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all motion. Whatsoever is wrought is wrought within the circle of 
His own life, and the energy manifested in any change is ultimately 
the divine being himself. 

This we call the immanence of God. The theory takes varying 
forms with different thinkers. Some simply identify God with the 
world. They think of Him as in some obscure way an unconscious 
will which does all things, or an unconscious intelligence which or- 
ganizes the world without knowing why. Others conceive God as 
fully conscious, purposeful, and controlling. These contrary meth- 
ods of construing the immanence of God, which we may call the 
pantheistic and the theistic, rest primarily upon differences of ap- 
proach to the problem. The pantheist, either through philosophical 
speculation or through analysis of the simple notions of science, 
pursues the road of negation. He seeks for a large and more inelu- 
sive concept, and in order to get it he drops off the particular fea- 
tures of the world of experience. Thus, if he attempts to construe 
evolution he thinks that the reality of God himself must be the rela- 
tively unconscious, indefinite, undifferentiated being out of which 
the differentiated forms of life seem to have proceeded. The theist, 
on the other hand, when he attempts to think the idea of evolution, 
looks forward to the differentiations which as a matter of fact have 
actually appeared in the world. He beholds the progress of living 
forms which has already reached as far as the conscious moral life 
of humanity with limitless capacity for aspiration. This he takes as 
the safest clue to the inmost nature of the power that works in the 
world. Therefore, he thinks that this power is conscious, and moral, 
and personal. From this point of view we are required to attempt 
the task of construing the whole procedure of nature in terms of 
ethical purpose, and not of mere blind striving. 

Still another modern movement of thought influences our idea 
of God. We may call this movement either the social or the ethical. 
The meaning is the same, for we have come to think of our ethical 
problems wholly in terms of our social relationships, and we are at 
last convinced that the meaning of life, if life has any meaning at 
all, must be found in some possible social organization in which each 
member shall be able to find satisfaction by contributing to and shar- 
ing in the good of all. The social thinking of our time has various 
roots. It is due in part to geographical discovery, and the invention 
of methods of transportation and communication. The whole world 
has become one neighborhood. We live in the consciousness of one 
another in a way that was utterly unknown even a few generations 
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back. Our industrial and economic machinery has likewise increased 
in complication ; there are wider interdependencies of man upon man. 
These things tend naturally toward a recognition of human solidar- 
ity. The good of the whole is the real good of each of the members. 
But over and above, and pervasive within, all these causes of the in- 
creasing sociality of our thinking is the influence of the Christian 
teaching concerning brotherhood. Of all the world’s prophets and 
socially creative geniuses no one has had so great success as Jesus in 
convincing men that the brotherhood idea is completely valid. Re- 
cent Christian theology has taken advantage, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of this actual historical power of Jesus in human history, and 
we are now hearing it said with increasing frequency and emphasis 
that we must think of God in the social terms that characterize Jesus’ 
habitual attitudes. Jesus dreamed of a perfected society in which 
every member should love every other member as himself. He repre- 
sented this golden age in terms derived from the human family. 
He ealled it the Kingdom of God, using as a figure, monarchy, the 
only form of extensive human organization known to him. If we 
should attempt to express the same idea we should draw our figure 
without doubt from our own political aspirations, and we should 
speak of a democracy of God. But the meaning in any case involves 
the extension to humanity in the large of relationships that exist thus 
far in their greatest perfection in the family, the relations of father- 
hood and of brotherhood. 

Any thoroughgoing effort that we may make to interpret the idea 
of God in such terms as these is bound to give us a product radically 
different from the notions which have prevailed through most of the 
history of Christian theology. We have, in fact, to socialize the idea 
of God. We have to think of Him no longer in terms of sovereignty 
derived from the monarchial tradition, and expressing itself most dis- 
tinetly in legal relations. God did not create the world for His own 
glory. A ezar might do that, but not a father. He does not impose 
His own will arbitrarily upon mankind. Rather it is His quality to 
give Himself to mankind as an ideal father gives homself to his family. 
This idea of a God who works with us and sacrifices himself for us has 
depths which as yet have not been fully sounded in Christian thinking. 

These are the chief factors that are determining what we may 
fairly call a modern idea of God. One thinker emphasizes one factor, 
another, another. No one of us, probably, is in position to assimilate 
to the full all these factors, and bring them to unity in a self-con- 
sistent and satisfying conception. But surely we have wealth here 
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and not poverty. If there are today (as there always have been 
when men have philosophized) tendencies toward abstract conceptions 
of God, there are also counteracting forces that tend to fill the notion 
of the divine with a more satisfying content. God as we conceive 
him today is greater and nearer and better than our fathers thought 
him to be. We have indeed moved farther and farther from the 
eruder types of anthropomorphism which attributed to the divine 
many of the limitations of man. But some of us, at least, are moving 
toward a better and thoroughly legitimate anthropomorphism that 
idealizes the best that has appeared in human life,—not only the best 
products but also the more or less dim and as yet not completely con- 
scious aspirations that prophesy within our breasts. We take these, 
particularly the social realizations and hopes which give life its mean- 
ing, and we focus them all in the thought of a being within our being 
and within all being who is human in the ideal sense. We are in 
process of humanizing God. In a sense men have always done this, 
and yet we are doing it in a different way. We are discriminating 
more and more sharply between the ideal and the unideal aspects of 
our own life. We are moving from the narrowness of an old indi- 
vidualistic ethics into the broad expanse of a genuinely social concep- 
tion of all human life. 

It is likely that as time goes on the idea of God will come to be 
more and more the supreme focus of our social thinking. I am well 
aware how many of our devoted social workers are unconscious of 
being actuated by distinctly religious motives. Humanity fills their 
thinking, and they do not clearly see how the idea of God can have any 
very vital relation to the pressing call of human woe. The humanita- 
rian movement can apparently justify itself on the basis of simple 
human need which awakens sympathy in us. Why need we think of a 
divine ruler who commands us to be kind and merciful to our neigh- 
bor? But you will notice that this question reflects an earlier and im- 
perfectly socialized conception of God, namely, as monarchial ruler. 
What I look for in the future is a realization on the part of humanita- 
rian movements that they themselves are inspired by a social God work- 
ing with men, and obeying, as it were, the same social impulse that 
actuates us. God as a co-worker, God as a completely socialized being. 
oceupies a very different relation to our present ethical interest from 
that of a mere sovereign. And this relation we may strongly suspect is 
a vital one. It is not probable that we can maintain and develop our 
enthusiasm for humanity unless we can think that this enthusiasm of 
ours reflects something cosmic, eternal, and ultimately sufficing ; and if 
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faith in a social God should thus turn out to be a practical corollary 
of the social movement, we should then simply rediscover the Chris- 
tian God. There are indeed many lines of approach to our ultimate 
conception of life and the world. Not all are distinctly Christian, but 
it is an interesting fact that so far as we make the ethical approach we 
are apparently working out simply the central idea involved in Jesus’ 
own attitude toward the Father. 

Let us now attempt to put into a figure some of the main consid- 
erations that appeal to the modern mind. Let us say that creation is 
not an event in the past, it is the present and continuous production 
of a world that quivers with action and thought and feeling from 
center to circumference. The rising of this morning’s sun, the blow- 
ing of this summer breeze, the quivering of a leaf on yonder tree, the 
twittering of a bird in its branches, all this is creation taking place 
here and now; and in our perception of these facts the same crea- 
tive act extends itself so that we in a way participate in this one, uni- 
versal, divine life. Let us not think of creation as the manufacture of 
a world. or of God as an artisan who is external to the material in 
which he works. Creation is more like artistic production. What an 
artist does in the moment of his supreme inspiration, when all things 
become plastic to his touch, and he projects himself without obstacle 
into the material with which he works—when the objective world be- 
comes for him at the moment just that which his creative imagination 
constructs—this we may believe is what God is doing in all the move- 
ments of nature. It is not sufficient to say that nature is plastic ; nature 
is only in the artistic act in which the world artist projects himself so 
that others can share with him in the joy of his abundant life. The 
laws of nature are indeed fixed. They are like the principles of 
beauty in art, the principles, in short, by which art becomes free. We 
look for no reversal of natural law. As well might we, when we gaze 
at a masterpiece of painting, look within it for a reversal of the prin- 
ciples of beauty. 

Thus in a dim way we have the thought of a pervasive divine 
life in which we in some as yet obscure manner are permitted to 
share. The way is obscure, that is, when we approach the problem 
from certain directions. But if we freely accept the ethical and 
social mode of approach, then this sharing loses much of its obscurity. 
Our communion with God is then a sharing in a common purpose, a 
common work, and shall we not say a common suffering. Efforts to 
realize the presence of God by mystical processes like those of the 
Indian yogi, and their counterparts in Christendom, suffer from two 
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fundamental defects. First, they are efforts to know God and to 
commune with him on the basis of intellect rather than of purpose. 
The mystie is one who withdraws for the time from the world of 
moral contradiction and struggle in order that in the quietness of his 
own soul he may peaceably know his God. Again, it is a perennial 
weakness of mysticism that it cannot accept and earry through a com- 
pletely social point of view. Your full-fledged mystie always ap- 
proaches God in an individual way. His delights are his own delights. 
They cannot be shared. Many and many a mystic, even in Christen- 
dom, has assumed the position of a personal favorite with the 
Almighty. The fully Christian mede of approach, however, must be 
utterly social. We must deny that any individual can hold commun- 
ion with God in a merely individuai capacity. It is in the social losing 
of our individual life that we find our own life, and also the heart 
of God. And so more and more Christians are coming to understand 
that the Christian communion with God is to be found within the 
social movement for converting the world into a kingdom of God, and 
nowhere else. 
This brings us finally to one of those sublime mysteries of life 
for which Christianity has offered in principle what seems to be a 
solution. He who seeks to save his life loses it. Does this apply to 
iod as well as to man? Apparently the Christian principle requires 
us to make this last and most rigorous application of the social idea. 
The Christian thought of God cannot dissociate him from participa- 
tion in human life in all its experiences. The awfulness of sin lies 
precisely in the fact that it affects the whole social body, including 
God himself. The conquest of pain and the sore disappointments of 
life must also be found in the thought that we do not bear these things 
alone. The intimacy of the divine with the human cannot logically 
mean anything else than that all the broad features of our finite life 
are at the same time somehow features of the divine life. In all the 
limitations and all the sufferings, all the struggles and unrequited 
virtue of all the world, the Father also suffers, and waits, and works, 
and yet in all he is never defeated. Though the outcome of the histor- 
ical process may not be doubtful to him, yet the weary windings of 
the human race must be a burden within divine life itself. Let us 
freely grant that this conception involves metaphysical problems, 
many and profound. This is not the occasion so much as to analyze 
these problems, much less to offer a solution. These are, however, the 
elements that must enter into a typical modern conception of God. 
‘*Nearer is he than breathing, and closer than hands and feet,’’ and 
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he is as near to us in our sins and in our sorrows as in our moral 
triumphs. Through these partial stages of evolving society, but 
through pain, he is continually accomplishing the desire of his own 
heart. . 

The typical modern man without doubt finds difficulties in the 
way of prayer that our fathers did not feel. Of old when one Chris- 
tian nation armed itself against another Christian nation or against a 
nation of infidels, men would call upon the Christian God to fight 
with them, much as they might have called upon a human chieftain. 
We can no longer do this. We even express our faith in God by not 
asking him for the things that our fathers begged from him upon the 
least occasion. We have become modest in his presence, we have be- 
come reticent, we are overwhelmed with the limitations of our knowl- 
edge, and with the greatness of the power that works at once in exter- 
nal nature and in human history. But if we are right in our faith in a 
God who is near as well as great, if we are right in supposing that 
our own ethical aspirations are the most trustworthy indication of the 
inmost nature of the world that has brought us forth, then prayer 
ought, when we have assimilated our own thinking, to become more 
easy and more precious than ever. We shall not go up into the heav- 
ens to bring God down, or into the depths to bring him up; we shall 
not seek for some natural wonder to certify his presence; rather we 
shall meet with the Most High in our ethical feeling and will in 
moments when we lose our individualistic lives for the sake of the 
democracy of God. In our communion with one another the heart of 
God will be revealed and we shall be able more confidently, more 
richly, more rewardingly than ever before to say, ‘‘Our Father.”’ 


Y. M. C. A. AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION IN RELATION TO THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF THE SCHOOL BOY 


Davip R. Porter. 
Secretary for Preparatory Schools, The International Y. M. C. A., 
New York. 


Most of the natural interests of the growing school boy are com- 
munity interests. Up to the middle of the grammar school period he 
has been generally satisfied with the narrow life of home and immedi- 
ate neighborhood. With the development of his physical powers and 
the bursting into flame of his social powers, he goes farther afield. 
The borders of the community alone limit his unconfined spirit. Take 
for example the games he plays. There is but one baseball field for 
the whole community. There is one swimming hole and to this come all 
boys regardless of race, creed, social status or section of the city. His 
new-found friends are drawn from the same wide area. To be sure, 
much of his life is at this period wrapped up in his gang, but this is 
often an assortment of individuals most curious to our notions of social 


and geographical cleavage. All this may be most clearly seen by con- 
sidering the life in the average high school. Here, almost more than 


anywhere else, the boy is brought in touch with the corporate spirit 
of the whole town or city. There is usually but one such school for the 
whole community and in our free democratic life we have here more 
and more successfully the normal interests of a whole city life worked 
out in miniature. Here for the time being are the dominating inter- 
ests to the boy. The school to him a kingdom is. 

Now, one of the great sources of weakness in church work with 
the older boys, is that little or no regard has been held for these phases 
of the boy’s life which impinge on the wide community. We have 
said, ‘‘You may play among your natural friends, and study in this 
teeming city high school, and mingle in community-wide social gather- 
ings, and even be tempted by community vices, but when it comes to 
moral and religious education, you are a Methodist or a Congrega- 
tionalist and you live in the North End.”’ 

It is here that the Young Men’s Christian Association ought to 
be of greatest help to the Sunday schools. The Association is a com- 
munity-wide movement. That is true of its field, its management, its 
interests, its work (at least in its modern branches) and of its member- 
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ship. It is an agency for moral and religious education which is co- 
extensive with the primary interests of the older boy. 

To understand how the Sunday School and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association may work together with a scientific policy, let 
us look very briefly at the different phases of work that each body is 
inherently qualified to carry on. In the first place the Sunday school 
as a direct part of the church is in some senses the more permanent 
body. It should naturally lead the boy from the class for Bible Study 
into regular church membership. Again, certain traditions gather 
about the church buildings, creeds, and forms of worship, which ecan- 
not be supplied elsewhere. The element of worship is a necessary part 
of a comprehensive religious education and this may be supplied by the 
church and at present almost not at all by the Association. Then too, 
the fact that in the church services one joins with both sexes and all 
ages, helps to make religion normal and complete. Once more, only 
by full division of labor can such a task as the moral and religious 
education of all the youth of a given community be made practical. 
The many denominations and separate churches make possible the deal- 
ing with the whole mass as no one body could. 

Turning to the other side, it would seem that there are certain 
things that the Young Men’s Christian Associations can do that the 
Sunday schools cannot. At the present time the Association has a cer- 
tain access to the schools themselves that no one denomination could 
secure. Where it recognizes the delicacy of the whole question of re- 
ligious influence in school life, it is often regarded as really an inter- 
denominational agency. Last year speakers from the Young Men’s 
Christian Association addresed upwards of one hundred twenty-five 
thousand high school boys in school assemblies. In some places in the 
middle West rooms have been set aside in the school building for the 
use of the Association in its work of voluntary religious education. It 
may be said, however, that this is a favor not generally sought for. 
Now this access to the school means that the Association may help in 
securing an enrollment from the school as a whole for Bible study 
and Sunday school work. It has been found in many eases that this 
school approach will enlist many who have already left their early Sun- 
day school class. On the other hand, the Association ought to be able 
to secure leaders for group classes from the same broad field. It has 
a peculiar approach to the recent college graduates in the city who 
have formerly been in the college Bible movement. The present gen- 
eration is seeing a remarkable phenomenon in the influence of college 
life in general upon school boy life. This present influence ought to 
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be directed more to the service of God’s Kingdom. Again, the As- 
sociation is able to help train teachers of boys’ classes who may be 
drawn from all the Sunday schools of the city. This has been done 
with much success in several cities. Once more, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is purely masculine, and so has a unique appeal 
to boys just at the period when they are most dominated by virility 
and masculinity. And lastly, the Association as a community-wide 
organization can help in securing community tasks of social and re- 
ligious helpfulness in which the older boys may engage. Only so can 
we make comprehensive their religious education. Here again the 
work can best be lone by dividing labors with individual churches. 
But most pieces of work big enough to appeal to older boys are those 
whose roots ramify in the whole community. You win the support of 
thinking boys all the quicker if you appeal to them when in united 
front and not split into denominational ‘‘awkward squads.”’ 

To summarize this position which has just been stated in merest 
outline, Most of the normal interests of the growing school-boy are 
community interests. His moral and religious education should be ap- 
proached in the same broad way. The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is the united church in community-wide form working for boys 
and men. Its activity, however, should be more in the nature of a 
clearing house. Most of the direct instruction and training should be 
done by individual churches. That part in spiritual education which 
ean be done interdenominationally and communally the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations may do. That part which can be done denomi- 
nationally and sectionally, the individual churches may do. 








HYGIENE AND THE BOY. 
INSTRUCTION OF BOYS IN THE PROBLEMS OF PHYSICAL LIFE 


J. H. McCurpy, M.D., 
International Young Men’s Christian Association Training School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


The topic infers that knowledge brings virtue. If this were true 
students should be the most virtuous class in the world. 

Dr. Richard Cabot in an address on February 3rd, 1911, before 
the American School Hygiene Association on ‘‘The Problem of Teach- 
ing Sex Hygiene’’ stated that he had noticed no diminution of vene- 
real diseases at Harvard since the introduction of instruction. in sex 
hygiene. I use Harvard as an illustration because the instruction has 
been most careful for a longer period of years than in any other uni- 
versity. 

Boys and young men are not seared by the dangers of the venereal 
peril as they are supposed to be. The medical students of this country 
are a standing refutation of the idea that knowledge brings fear and 
fear brings virtue. The early Christian ideals of this country assumed 
that all were sinners and full of vileness. Conversion was so thought 
to change the life as to eliminate evil. Bushnell’s ideas on nurture 
were vigorously combatted. We are now in danger of having the pen- 
dulum swing too far away from the ideals of conversion. Ethical edu- 
eation may, unless we are careful, come to occupy too large a place in 
our scheme of securing clean living and proper physical habits. France 
has taught ethies for a generation with the avowed purpose of improv- 
ing the morals of her people. During this period crime has increased. 
One French teacher reported that her best scholar in ethies was the 
biggest knave in the lot. 


THE FALLACY OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The idea that knowledge brings virtue needs to be vigorously 
combatted. I emphasize this idea because the various societies for 
Social and Morla Prophylaxis emohasize the value of instruction. 
Ethical instruction is valueless unless somehow it is vitalized. The 
foundations of character are not to be found in the intellect but in 
the emotions and the will. The acquisition of knowledge, in other 
words, does not seem to be directly related to virtue. The boy needs 
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to form habits rather than learn ethical maxims. We should strive 
to control his environment and direct his inherent interests in forming 
right habits. 

Instruction is important. It is probably true that young children 
and particularly girls, are led into vice through ignorance. Boys dur- 
ing later adolescence and early manhood know of the dangers of illicit 
intercourse even though they may not sense entirely the gravity of 
venereal disease. We have gone through a period of false modesty 
when little or no instruction was given. We have now entered upon a 
period when sex instruction is given. Unless the instruction is given 
on a high moral plane the information may degenerate into mere smut 
talks. 


PLANS FOR HIGH SCHOOL BOYS. 


The colleges have already found that knowledge does not always 
lead to virtue. What shall be the methods in training the body in the 
grammar and High School? We should do two things: 1. Furnish 
a healthy environment for the boy. 2. Train his will: 

A healthy environment means in a large measure a revolutionary 
reconstruction of our practices in training boys. It means: 

1. That boys are not to be kept quiet for the greater part of five 
hours per day for ten months in the year, racial history is all against 
this method of rearing boys. Development has come through activity 
of the neuromusclar system. It has come in an orderly progression. 
Each individual recapitulates in his own body the history of living 
things, not merely the history of the human species. In accordance 
with Hughlings Jackson’s three level theory in the development of the 
central nervous system the basic centers controlling nutrition, respira- 
tion and circulation develop first, then those governing motion, and 
lastly those associations ideas which are most closely related to charac- 
ter building. The drunken man for instance first loses in moral sen- 
sibility then in ability to use the smaller finer muscles and lastly the 
power of co-ordination in larger coarser muscles. Prd 

2. Boys’ activities are to coincide with the periods of their de- 
velopment. During early boyhood the activities are individualistic 
and use the large group of muscles. The activities must be varied 
during this period. In adolescence the group games appear in their 
most strenuous form. Endurance and bodily strength are the ideals 
of the boy at this time. The normal boy must have a change from 
these activities. This means playgrounds and recreation centers, Y. 
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M. C. A. gymnasiums, the opening of school buildings and churches 
for boy activities. 

3. The school room in which he spends his days must be free 
from dust and furnished with air fresh and moist. The air in the 
ordinary school building is loaded with bacteria and is as dry as that 
on the desert of Sahara. The lungs ought not to be the water jug 
which furnishes the moisture to the air. 

4. The moral environment in which his activities are conducted 
must be pure and wholesome. The leadership must be strong and 
virile. Honesty, fair play, cleanness of life and speech must be habitu- 
al for the leaders and for the boys. 


THE WILL. 


The boys’ will should be trained by action rather than by the 
memorizing of ethical maxims. We have had, in the last few years, 
to refuse admission to the basket ball floor some leaders in Christian 
work because they were unfair. They were experts in this and shining 
lights in the church, but had never learned to play fair. The boy 
needs practice in playing fair, in keeping his temper, in cleanness of 
living and speech. Religious education has made the mistake of train- 
ing too exclusively by instruction. 


EMOTIONS. 


The emotional and volitional in children predominates over the 
intellectual. This is also true for many grown people. We should 
study the impulses of children striving to associate pleasure with the 
good ones and pain with the bad ones. Place good models before chil- 
dren. They are born imitators. They do not study creeds but men. 
Train whenever possible by indirect means; suggest actions rather 
than ideas, what to do, where to go, how and what to read, the ideal 
boys to associate with, ete. Aristotle says, ‘‘It is by doing just acts 
that we become just, by doing temperate acts we become temperate 
and by doing brave deeds that we become brave.’’ (See Horne’s 
Idealism in Education, pp. 129 and 130.) Horne says in his Idealism 
in Education, ‘‘ Morals are conduct ; ethics the science of conduct, mor- 
als should precede ethics. He who is moral either understands ethics 
or can easily come to do so; he whose morals are not yet habits cannot 
intellectually realize ethics.’’ 

Praise the virtuous act publicly and privately, encourage by ex- 
ample and by object lesson acts of heroism, devotion, chivalry, courtesy 
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and perseverance. Athletics, games and other physical activities af- 
ford the best opportunity to practice these virtues. Do not preach 
virtue, practice it. Hold up as illustrations historic and local examples. 
Encourage effort in virtue. Temper fits during games are common in 
boys; praise them when they overcome them. Young men themselves 
note evidences of self mastery. Require effort and praise success. Ac- 
complishment or results rather than fairness of method are common in 
boys’ plays. The spirit of the Athletic League of the Y. M. C. A. 
(Official Y. M. C. A. Handbook for 1910, p. 91) illustrates what I 
mean in holding up ideals. The League endeavors to foster clean sport 
between gentlemen. 

The following statements express the spirit to be sought and main- 
tanied in such sport. It is the privilege and duty of every committee- 
man and person connected with the League to embody these principles 
in his own actions and to earnestly advocate them before others. 

1. The rules of games are to be regarded as mutual agreements, 
the spirit or letter of which one should no sooner try to evade or break 
than one would any other agreement between gentlemen. The steal- 
ing of an advantage in sport is to be regarded in the same way as 
stealing of any other kind. 

2. Visiting teams are to be honored guests of the home team and 
all their mutual relationships are to be governed by the spirit which 
is understood to guide in such relationships. 

3. No action is to be done nor course of conduct pursued which 
would seem ungentlemanly or dishonorable if known to one’s op- 
ponents or to the public. 

4. No advantages are to be sought over others, except those of 
superior skill in the playing of the game. 

5. Advantage should not be taken of the laxity of officials in 
interpreting and enforcing rules. 

6. Officers and opponents are to be regarded and treated as hon- 
est in intention. When opponents are evidently not gentlemen, and 
officers are manifestly dishonest and incompetent, future relationships 
with them may be avoided. 

7. Decisions of officials are to be abided by, even when they seem 
unfair. 

8. Ungentlemanly or unfair means are not to be resorted to even 
when they are used by opponents. 

9. Good points in others should be appreciated and suitably 
recognized. Physical activities allow choices. Right choices mean 
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right habits. Formal instruction in physical habits for boys I would 
still make indirect. 


HYGIENE. 


I would give no formal instruction in personal purity if it could 
be avoided. Instruction in Hygiene should be directly related to the 
activity of the boys. I would study the air in which they worked and 
played. I would measure size and range of movement of their lungs. 
I would take functional tests of heart rate during rest and exercise. 
Every boy should be stripped and examined at least twice a year. 
This will afford opportunity for informal instruction of the best kind. 

The mouth, teeth, skin, glands, including the sex glands, would 
eome in for suggestions, not theoretical but in direct relation to ex- 
ercise and living. Most of our instruction in hygiene has been unre- 
lated to life. I would suggest repeatedly and strongly the fact that 
the sex glands matured late and should be left alone except for pur- 
poses of cleanliness. I would by example, by the history and litera- 
ture used, and by the instruction in hygiene given stimulate him to 
put into practice at once the ideals taught. I would minimize definite 
sex or moral instruction for boys, and emphasize the formation of 
habits. I should use the gymnasium and playground to foster the rug- 
ged virtues of clean physical living, honesty, fair play, self-mastery. 
I would use the courses in history and literature to stimulate the emo- 
tions and stir the will to definite actions. 
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Y. M. C. A. AND WORKING BOYS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION IN RELATION TO THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF THE EMPLOYED BOY 


Epson J. HocKENBuRY, 
General Secretary The Y. M. C. A., Lebanon, Pa. 


The future of the employed boy as far as his moral and religious 
training is concerned is in the hands of the church and its auxilary 
agencies. The future of the church in its work with the industrial 
classes depends upon what is done for the employed boy of today. 
The church, however, directly through present-day methods of pro- 
eeedure has not been able to touch materially the employed boy as a 
class. It therefore must depend upon the medium of some of its 
supplemental agencies. These agencies should have peculiar quali- 
fications. They should study and know the type of boy they are 
attempting to reach, and should use methods that will win confidence 
and at the same time lead. The two auxiliaries which in the judg- 
ment of the writer are best quailfied to effectively reach the employed 
boy are the Sunday school and the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Upon the proper spirit and fact of co-operation between these 
two church auxiliaries depend the hope of the proper moral and 
religious training of that large group of boys and younger men who 
are employed in mining, manufacturing and general industrial voca- 
tions. It need be a source of regret and chagrin that neither of these 
agencies has done much of a very definite character in the interest of 
the employed boy. This is not all. Before either will be much of 
real value to the church, for this class of boys both will need to ma- 
terally change present methods and establish new points of contact. 
These changes will be in some degree fundamental and may seriously 
affect our long and well established precedents. 

In the first place careful study must be made of local conditions 
and concerning the employed boy as a type. The employed boy as 
a elass is distinctly different from any other class of boys. Heredity, 
environment and lack of educational advantages have tended to bring 
this about. In many cases the employed boy has received serious par- 
ental neglect, his environments both at home and in the shop have 
tended to materially handicap his progress. His associates at work 
are often older men who have come up through the stages of present 
day industrial conditions and whose economic and social chances have 
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made them bitter not only against the church but against government 
and existing economic conditions. The boy is often compelled to work 
in close proximity to men who are vicious and who have anarchistic 
and imperfect socialistic views. He is compelled to listen in many 
cases daily to conversation that is charged with blasphemy, profanity, 
obsenity and vulgarity to say the least. His religion if he has any is 
a source of ridicule and contempt. His noon hour and recess is spent 
either playing cards, telling questionable stories or just plain loafing. 

When work is over he repairs to a home, ill kept, lacking proper 
bath and other modern conveniences. His food is poor, if not limited. 
both in supply and variety. He has no books. He receives no en- 
couragement from brother, sister or parents. He feels himself a 
burden bearer. Naturally after his day of toil he seeks pleasure, and 
like other human beings he seeks his kind. He is on the street when 
the elements permit, and when otherwise he may be found in the pool 
rooms, shooting galleries, cheap theatre galleries, various types of 
elubs, any place where his gang decides to meet and is permitted 
to ‘‘hang out.’’ In most cities a few employed boys will be found in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association building, in the evening 
publie schools and in the churehes. But the vast majority do not 
attend any organization which may be considered of a definite moral, 
religious or educational character. The church is open occasionally 
in the evenings for some function, but employed boys in any large 
numbers are not there. Why is the employed boy absent? He is 
absent because all of his training has tended to convey to him the 
idea that the church is ‘‘not for him.’’ He feels his lack of social 
standing and goes elsewhere. 

The time about which we need to be most concerned regarding 
the employed boy is after working hours. He is physically tired. 
He does not want to study. He wants to be entertained and whether 
or not the church, the Sunday school or the Young Men’s Christian 
Association will get this task will depend upon their ability to meet 
his demands with a better entertainment and at a less cost than the 
other various and numerous classes of entertainments set for him 
by men upon whose ingenuity and success depend their livelihood. 


THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The employed boy is being reached to a limited extent by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. That organization is just awak- 
ening to its opportunity and is beginning to see the need of definite 
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work for the class, notwithstanding the fact that the attention of the 
Association has been given largely to school boys. We would not 
advocate less attention to the schoolboy problem, but would call atten- 
tion to the fact, that of the boys of our country 90 per cent never get 
farther than the grammar school grades. Though from the 10 per 
cent remaining will come the large share of future leaders both in the 
church and nation, with the other 90 per cent remains the power of 
the ballot. The employed boy problem becomes a civic problem. 
As far as we have been able to learn through the medium of a ques- 
tionaire letter, only in a few states are we grappling systematically 
and co-operatively with the employed boy problem. Notably among 
these are Massachusetts, New York, Michigan and Pennsylvania. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Sunday school has apparently not yet discovered that the 
employed boy is in a class by himself. In their records they make no 
distinction between the employed and school boy. We may as well 
try to get the employed boy to pay regularly weekly visits to the 
Old Ladies’ Home as to try to force him to attend a Sunday school 
that does not offer something definitely for him. We are not advo- 
eating a new class distinction, but we do want to meet the need of a 
class distinction already here. 

Basing our figures upon the Pennsylvania State Sunday School 
Association’s report, approximately only twenty to twenty-five per 
cent of employed boys are in any way, directly or indirectly, con- 
nected with the church or Sunday school. In some special communi- 
ties the per cent is much less. For instance, the recent ‘‘Survey of 
Conditions in the State of New York’’ shows that in one city, at least, 
only 2 per cent of factory boys attended Sunday school and none 
attended church. 

Suppose the following unselfish schedule of co-operaton between 
the Sunday school and the Young Men’s Christian Association should 
be adopted. Suppose the slogan should be: Every Association em- 
ployed boy in the Sunday school and every Sunday school employed 
boy in the Association. The Association does everything possible to 
connect its members with the church and the Sunday school, and the 
church and Sunday school in turn, directly or through wealthy mem- 
bers of the congregation, make it possible for worthy working boys 
to enjoy the Association advantages by paying, in part or wholly, as 
the case demands, the required membership fee. In this case the 
boy gets his athletic, socia! and educational training during the week 
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at the Association, and on Sunday and other times he attends special 
classes for religious training in the church and Sunday school. 

The following plan is being practically worked out in the Asso- 
ciation in the city where the writer has the privilege to serve. It is in 
our judgment one of the best methods by which the Young Men’s 
Christion Association may co-operate with the Sunday school and 
church in work for employed boys. We use the means of establishing 
small units or clubs with religious, educational, social and athletic 
features to meet in churches in various sections of the city, where a 
large number of employed boys live. In this case using the Associa- 
tion building as a starting point and promotive center. 

These clubs are organized in churches largely attended by indus- 
trial classes and not in the ‘‘ White Collar Churches,’’ as one has so 
aptly named them. 

The application blank, which must be filled out by the boy to 
gain admission, states his church preference and other facts regarding 
himself. To the question, ‘‘Would you join a church or Sunday 
school class if invited?’’ the answer is invariably ‘‘Yes.’’ This in- 
formation is carefully filed, and where the boy is not connected with 
any Sunday school the pastor or Sunday-school superintendent of 
the church of his choice is notified, full information is given and the 
boy is in turn visited by the proper person from the church. A card 
catalogue is used in keeping proper records, and when a boy is not 
connected with a Sunday school a black tab is placed on his ecard and 
is not taken off until the boy is properly connected with some church 
or Sunday school. These units or elubs are directed by properly 
qualified volunteer laymen of the community, in whom the boys have 
confidence and who seem to be the natural leaders. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


To summarize we beg to submit the following conclusions and 
suggestions, which in the judgment of the writer may be worked out 
successfully in co-operation between the Sunday school and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in the interest of the employed 
boy: 

First: Our study leads us to believe that the employed boy is a 
type of boy distinctly different from any other class, and that he 
must be reached by methods peculiarly adapted to meet his needs. 

Second: We suggest a definite program for this class of boys 
in both organizations, not necessarily an advertised department, but 
a clearly outlined and well defined work for the employed boy. 
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Third: The work in either organization should have adequate 
and competent supervision. 

Fourth: Course of Bible study in both the Sunday school and 
the Association definitely prepared to sufficiently meet the needs of 
this class of boys. 

Fifth: The establishing of units, clubs or patrols with educa- 
tional, social, athletic and religious features in churches definitely 
for employed boys. 

Sixth: Every Association employed boy in the Sunday school, 
every Sunday school employed boy in the Association, and that is to 
be a part of the policy of each organization to bring about this result. 





Y. M. C. A. AND THE HOME. 


THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION AND THE HOME IN 
RELATION TO THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION OF THE EMPLOYED BOY 


H. W. Gieson, 
Boys’ Secretary, Y. M. C. A. of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
Boston, Mass. 


With the perfecting of the modern institution—be it social, 
educational or religious—has come the desire on the part of the 
parent to ‘‘farm out’’ as it were, the child. The remittant absence 
of responsibility is largely the cause of the Juvenile delinquent. 
Uncleanliness tends toward ungodliness. Morals and vital religion 
cannot live where filth reigns. Many times economic conditions are 
such that parents become discouraged and relinquish their responsi- 
bility for the moral, physical, intellectual and social welfare of 
their boy. ‘‘The waste product, the refuse of our doing things, 
comes from the disorganized home.’’! ‘‘The cause of civic, so- 
cial and moral degradation lies in humanity, and only as humanity 
developes true, clean standards of life can civic, oral and social 
conditions improve. The cradle of humanity is in the home.’’ The 
most needed science is that of home making and child nurture.’’ ” 

A mistake is frequently made in thinking that the homeless boy 





1 Travis “The Young Malefactor,” p. 169. 
2 Schoff Child Conference, 1909, p. 153. 
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is the boy of the slums. The most homeless boy to my mind is the 
boy who from the moment of his birth is put under the care of a 
nurse, from nurse to governess, from governess to private tutor, 
from private tutor to private school, from private school to college. 
Plenty of houses to live in, one in the city, another in the country, 
and still another along the shore, but no home, he is a victim of the 
farming out plan. 

The mother has always been the guiding hand in the moral 
and religious control of the boy, and when a boy’s mother, whether 
rich or poor, fails to fulfill the obligations of motherhood, the home 
life is lost and in nine cases out of ten, the boy is also lost, and 
the same may be said of the father and his responsibility to the boy. 
It is asserted that 90 per cent of the infants sent to Foundling Asy- 
lums, die not for the want of food, clothing, warmth or care, but 
for the lack of mothering. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


Family worship was once the rule in the home life of the work- 
ing man (particularly the Scotch home of Presbyterian inheritance), 
instead of being the exception. With the banishment of family wor- 
ship has come the desire to modernize the observance of the Sab- 
bath. The danger of this is put by Crawford Johnson in these 
lines ‘‘No Sabbath, no worship, no worship, no religion, no re- 
ligion, no morals, no morals then, pandemonium.’’ How to coun- 
teract this tendency and stay the tide of seeming indifference on 
the part of the home in relation to the moral and religious educa- 
tion of the boy is a problem well worth the serious thought of all 
organizations interested in the uplift of humanity. 

Ninety per cent of the boys will earn their living by their 
hands. Those acquainted with the moral environment of the shop 
and factory know that this great company of wage earners, are 
subjected to the most severe temptations. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association through its industrial Department is seriously con- 
cerned about the method of approach to the moral and religion up- 
lift of the employd boy. 

Some things have been determined upon. One is, that the Asso- 
Association must not supplant, or be a substitute for, the home. Its re- 
lation must be that of a supplemental agency, a correlating and co- 
operating force. 

Because of prejudice, based upon biased information, the parents 
of the employed boy and the boy himself are suspicious of any effort 
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made in behalf of his moral and religious education, and almost every 
man representing a religious organization is looked upon as his enemy 
until proven his friend. This prejudice must be overcome by friend- 
ship. The employed boy must be dealt with first as an individual, 
rather than as part of a ‘‘gang.’’ Under his jacket beats a heart, 
and the man in whose heart he can feel a responsive beat will find him 
ready to do in action what he may be unable to express in words. 
Boys won in this manner may then be formed into a Club for Bible 
Study or discussion or moral questions. 

The next step in the plan is to win the homes of these boys. 
A visit to the boy’s home and a talk with his parents will do much 
toward restoration of parental responsibility and securing co-operation 
in the moral and religious education of the boy. 

Another is the holding of parents’ conferences as a part of the 
program of co-operative work between the Association and the home. 

The getting together of parents for the discussion of such topies 
as ‘‘The Boy and His Amusements,’’ ‘‘Sex Instruction,’’ ‘‘Misunder- 
stood Boys,’’ ‘‘Personal Hygiene,’’ ‘‘The Boy and His Evenings,’’ 
‘*Evening Schools,’’ ‘‘Moral and Religious Instruction of Boys,’’ ete., 
is of great value. 

There is great need for education upon these subjects. Few are 
the homes where parents give information upon matters of sex. All 
the boy learns from this subject he gets from the ‘‘gang’’ or the men 
in the shop, and it is usually the kind of information which must be 
later unlearned by bitter experience. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association co-operating with the home in this particular kind of 
moral education has a program worthy the enlistment of the most 
expert and sympathetic leadership. Fathers must be taught their 
obligation toward the education of their sons in sex matters. 

Again, the Young Men’s Christian Association and the home must 
by precept and example establish the right proportion of the value 
of religious ideals in the life of the employed boy. 

We must teach the boy, and particularly the employed boy, that 
the religious life is a natural and normal life, “‘that salvation, which 
is to have its consummation in the future, begins now and requires his 
co-operation; that salvation means health, and that health is the 
product of right living; that one must therefore think, feel and act 
right if he would attain salvation.’’* 

We must give the employed boy plenty to do that has moral qual- 
ity in it. Serving others is a fundamental teaching of Jesus Christ. 





1Votaw “Physical Training,” Oct., 1909. 
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‘*Helping the other fellow’’ is the boy’s way of putting it. It is this 
kind of unselfish service which is to be the salvation of the employed 
boy from the deadening monotony of his daily work. The boys con- 
science must be kept sensitive. As Begbie, in his wonderful book, 
‘‘Twice Born Men,”’ puts it, ‘‘life without conscience becomes a de- 
stroying animalism, and that conscience without religion has neither 
foree nor justification for its restraints.”’ 

To co-operate in making it hard for a boy to do wrong and easy 
to do right ; to make the community a safe place ; to provide attractive 
and sane outlets for the expenditure of surplus energy; to arouse 
dormant parental responsibility ; to encourage the church in its effort 
to have the religion of Jesus Christ become a force in the lives of men 
and boys; to save men from their selfishness by becoming real friends 
of boys; to make the Bible a guide book of the boy’s life; to direct and 
not extinguish the spirit of boyhood, which says, ‘‘I am youth, with 
me all things are possible’’—this is the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the home in relation to the employed boy. 








Y. W. C. A. AND GIRLS. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION IN RELATION TO THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION OF THE GIRL 


Mary E. Moxcey, 
General Secretary Y. W. C. A., New Britain, Conn. 


The keyword of this theme is the girl; her personal, moral and re- 
ligious development, and her training for the service which is the frui- 
tion of that development. Three great factors in this development are 
Bible-study (most effectively done in groups), the leadership of a 
sympathetic personality outside the home circle, and appropriate 
social activities. The two agencies which have as their direct concern 
the supplying of these three factors are the Sunday school and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. Between them it should be 
an accomplished fact that every girl in the city has the right kind of 
Bible teaching, the friendship of a safe and wholesome ‘‘ideal’’; and 
something to do which will develop the best in her. How can these 
two great institutions most effectively adjust their forces to accomplish 
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this? That division of labor which will reach the greatest number of 
girls with the greatest economy of energy may be expected to be that 
which adheres most closely to the purpose of each. 

An individual chureh is the organized expression of the religious 
life of a section of the community, and it normally represents the 
family life, or the possibility of family life. The Sunday school is the 
organized means of the educational function of the church community. 
The bulk of its service is to the child, but its educational responsibility 
does not end with childhood. The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is the focus, for all girlhood and young womanhood, of all the 
religious and educational forces of the city, including those of the in- 
dividual churches. Its province begins where womanhood begins. 
The churches have proved its efficiency as a point of leverage for draw- 
ing into new relations of helpfulness many girls at the crucial period 
when the new world of school or work has broken old restraints. In 
establishing these new relationships for the girl in the high school. or 
the factory and office, or just home from college, the Bible class has 
been a big factor. The present campaign for large enrollment in 
systematic Bible-study in classes in the Association building or 
branches has come from three causes: Many girls have outgrown 
the type of Bible teaching offered in their Sunday schools, and realize 
that they have something vitally ‘‘different’’ in the Association. The 
growth of Bible-study in the colleges has developed a missionary zeal 
among college girls which Associations have been quicker to utilize 
than the churches. Association extension workers have found the 
Bible class the best means of developing the religious life of girls with 
little previous training. But time, distance and carfare are a very 
real obstacle to week-day evening classes. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND ASSOCIATION. 


The Sunday school is having a similar awakening. It has been my 
limited observation that its adaptation to the need of the older girl has 
been more frequently in club organization than in adequate teaching. 
The principle of making every girl responsible has held class loyalty 
and enthusiasm even when suitable studies had to be sacrificed to the 
fetish of the uniform lesson. When, through experiment and sifting, 
Bible courses have been adapted to the widely differing needs of the 
girl and boy between fourteen and twenty, the vast machinery of the 
Sunday-school system and the weight of its prestige will secure a 
more immediate and universal use than could the Association. 
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Four other facts make the Sunday school the more efficient and 
general agent for the Bible teaching of girls and young women: 

1. In any given city more girls, both employed and at school, are 
at leisure and accessible at the regular Sunday-school hour than at 
any other hour of the week. 

2. For girls it is the line of least resistance. The feminine mind 
is conservative. A habit not yet entirely lost, all the little brain paths 
associating ‘‘the Sunday thing to do’”’ with an instinctive feeling for 
the church as the religious place, all combine to make a gathering for 
Bible study more natural in the Sunday-school class room than any- 
where else. 

3. In the long run, more permanence and continuity are possible 
in the group based on the neighborhood and church family relation- 
ship than in the more artificial industrial and economic groupings from 
which Association classes are recruited. This common background 
makes for closer intimacy between teacher and girls, and between the 
girls themselves. 

4. Leisure, habit, precedent, and general familiarity with the 
school also make the securing of a sufficient number of teachers less 
difficult at this time and place. 

Of course, everywhere there will be employed girls who cannot 
come at the Sunday-school hour, or whose prejudices stand in the way 
of a church meeting. For teaching these the Association is usually 
the natural instrument and the appropriate place. The point of em- 
phasis is that the Sunday-school Bible teaching of girls and young 
women should be maintained on such a plane that this supplementary 
work shall be considered as such, by both the Sunday school and the 
Association, and not as the main field of the Association’s religious 
activity. 

If the Sunday school is the chief organ of Bible teaching to all 
girls, and the teachers must be found in the local churches, is the 
Association to render no service here? There is one which no other 
agency can give so well, viz.: to take these potential teachers and make 
of them experts in girlhood. The Sunday-school has a right to expect 
that the Association shall so utilize existing agencies and devise new 
ones that the young women of suitable personality existing in every 
church may be equipped with adequate knowledge and skill for the 
leadership of all the classes that can be gathered together. 

The Sunday school which is soon to be will make it possible for 
every young man or woman who completes its curriculum to have a 
solid, comprehensive knowledge of the Bible. It will also furnish in 
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its teacher training class a working knowledge of the fundamentals of 
general and religious psychology and pedagogy and Sunday school 
management. Until this desired consummation, it is a legitimate 
duty of both Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions to render every assistance, even to initiating the work in churches 
that do not see their need. It may offer a center for co-operation of 
smaller churches, and help all to secure the best specialists possible. 
The Association may also justly be asked to help the present corps of 
Sunday school teachers by supplying courses that will make an intel- 
ligible whole of the kaleidoscopic Bible bequeathed by the alternating 
current lessons system; and a training in how to study the Bible that 
will atone for the omissions of the homilists. 


THE PROBLEM OF GIRLHOOD. 


But with the foundation work done, we are left face to face with 
the problem of girlhood. Tremendous strides have been made in the 
study of childhood. The principles of the unity of the child and of 
education, and of child psychology and pedagogy have been simplified 
and sown broadcast. Fertile minds everywhere are evolving wonder- 
ful methods for anyone to use. But after all, what do we know about 
girls? Most of what is written is in monumental works that the busy 
teacher has neither time nor money to make her own (to say nothing 
of the accompanying dictionary)! Then, too, most of the psychology 
of adolescence has been written by men, and its analysis of girlhood 
is palpably lacking in ‘‘inside information.’’ Here and there are 
geniuses with girlhood. But few of them are writing down the laws 
which govern their success. Not that everyone can teach girls by 
learning rules! But I do believe that any young woman of normal 
brain power, wholesome and sane in her emotions, who has succeeded 
in making the Bible vital in her own character, and whose ‘‘leap of 
spirit’’ is toward girlhood can learn the rest that is needed. She needs 
to know that the moods, the willfulness, the intensity, the fickleness and 
frivolity of her class of girls is not an uncharted sea where one steers 
by luck or instinct. She must realize the varying responses of differ- 
ent temperaments to moral and religious motives, so that she can adapt 
her teaching to girls who are unlike herself. She must understand not 
only her girls, but herself and the subtle reactions of her own person- 
ality upon them. She should experience the vast relief of realizing 
that ‘‘magnetism’’ and a ‘‘fascinating personality’’ are at best but 
dubious gifts, and if she has them must know how to make their effect 
wholesome, and how, with or without them, to build deep and true the 
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helpful friendship which shall last. I am taking for granted that the 
teacher of the girl from fourteen to twenty should be a young woman 
—heart young, even if she has added years. A man can teach the 
Bible, but he never was a sentimental girl, crude or silly or sensitive, 
as the case may be, and he cannot so well make the vital connections 
between the Bible material and her developing womanhood. 

Does not the ‘‘ recapitulation theory,’’ which has given the key to 
adolescent manhood, apply equally to girls? If the ‘‘gang’’ is the 
primitive group association for war and business, what is the corres- 
ponding phase in the civilization of women? Someone has astutely 
perceived that the chum, or intimate friend, is the adaptation of the 
individual to one other personality, presaging marriage. What lies 
back of the fact cleverly recognized by the one who wrote of the pre- 
paratory school girls of the United States as so many thousands ‘‘who 
must have some one to adore’’? She is also going through the feudal 
stage and would be Maid of Honor to her Queen, being drilled in 
court graces by one higher-born. Loyalty to the ideal is no less pas- 
sionate because that ideal must be conerete and individual. The gang 
strives to realize in each member the common ideal. Girls are bound 
and held by common worship of an embodied ideal of womanhood. 
The idealizing of this woman or older girl may result in a blind and 
unwholesome attachment to the actual individual, or in the tragedy of 
shattered faith. But it may also be one of the strongest forces in her 
development. If the adorée’s life is really true and strong, she will 
help the girl in her maze of dreams to see how principles are actually 
applied to life. I believe also that the One who created girlhood to 
need a certain sort of leadership at a particular stage made the poten- 
tial supply of such tangible ideals equal to the demand. To these 
young women—busy in store or office or factory or school room or 
home, even with growing daughters of their own around them, the 
Association must make possible this expert knowledge of girlhood. If 
some great person can be secured, so much the better—if, and only if, 
he has the gift of simplicity. For such training must be of a kind the 
teachers we now have can use, if it is to be anything but a beautiful 
theory. The successful leader may be one who has fought her way 
through chaos alone, and can show others to the help she has found. 

This co-operative service is no idle fancy. Sunday schools are 
asking for it and Associations are giving it. In some ways it is easier 
in small cities than in large. Distances are not so great and other en- 
gagements can be better managed. One evening and one afternoon 
may include practically all these leaders of the girlhood of the city 
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in a class which will not only offer specialized instruction, but will 
make continuously available for all the results of the patient observa- 
tion and experiment of each. The Association should also offer these 
teachers a chance to meet their own problems, to grow, to keep the 
sure faith which is the anchor of their girls in their storm and stress 
of doubt and reconstruction. 

The ultimate possibility is of propagating a passion for service 
that will make the fruit of every girl’s moral and religious education 
a purpose to find her place among the workers. The teacher who 
knows the girl and knows wide relationships, and who has the activi- 
ties of the whole Assocation and of her own church as a training 
ground ean guide her into the place of fullest usefulness and joy. 





Y. W. C. A. AND WORKING GIRLS. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION AND THE HOME IN 
RELATION TO THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OF THE SCHOOL GIRL 


ALICE BATCHELDER. 
General Secretary The Y. W. C. A., Lowell, Mass. 


For the purposes of our consideration we will eliminate the col- 
lege girl, whose character is already formed and the school-girls of 
tender age. This will limit us to the girl of about 14 to 19 years, the 
High School age. 

Granting that the three familiar types, the unawakened, the mor- 
bid, and the clinging, are exceptions rather than the rule, we may take 
for our consideration the average school-girl of 15 or 16 years, happy- 
go-lucky, full of ‘‘affairs,’’ and just beginning to think for herself, 
and see the possibilities of an individual life; a girl whose personality 
is drawing its first long breath. 

What is this girl’s need along moral and religious lines? She is 
beginning to realize that she is no longer a child but a woman; and with 
the sense of attraction over the opposite sex, come also corresponding 
dangers. With the dawn of personal consciousness and the ability to 
think for herself comes also the questioning of the traditional faith of 
her parents. The school is teaching her to challenge the truth of state- 
ments, to look behind faets to causes, and naturally she applies the 
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same method, with youthful egotism, to the truths taught her at her 
mother’s knee. 

Moreover, there are certain needs induced by the school itself; at 
no age is a girl more quickly influenced by associates—at no age is 
there more of the unreasoning rebellion against rules. This too is the 
age of ‘‘cliques’’ with all the possibilities of selfishness and snobbery 
therein implied. We have all seen High School fraternities and other 
secret societies—we have all heard the argument: ‘‘ Why, all the other 
girls do it,’’ until we sometimes feel that for the High-school pupi! 
there is a law as potent as any in the Decalogue—‘‘ Thou shalt not be 
original, for fear of being laughed at.’’ 

Who then shall be the friend needed by this girl in her teens? 
Who shall stretch out to her an understanding hand, to lead her up- 
ward step by step to her rightful heritage of Christian womanhood ? 

Now let there enter into this girl’s life the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, with its manifold activities, with its appeal to all 
sides of the girl’s character, and pre-eminently with its trained work- 
ers who have specialized in the study of girls, who know the school- 
girl nature, and with sympathetic hearts are able to gain the intimate 
personal touch with her which shall enable them to meet her at her 
point of need. 

We must recognize two distinct classes of school-girls in their re- 
lation to the Association ; one is the student in the public school, who 
lives at home, is under the close supervision of her parents, and whose 
connection is with an Association in the same city. Here she may be 
enrolled in the Gymnasium, finding wholesome physical recreation, 
and a knowledge of herself and her needs in the health and hygiene 
talks. She will also find, either through the religious services or 
through the personal interest of one of the secretaries, the direct spir- 
itual appeal which often has come to her from no other source. Al- 
ways, however, there will be the desire on the part of the Association 
to emphasize the home responsibilities and privileges, to open the girl’s 
eyes to the opportunity of ‘‘being friends with her mother.’’ And 
even in those ideal homes where mother and daughter are the best of 
friends and chums, there is a certain something offered by the Associa- 
tion and not to be obtained in the home, 7. e., the chance for a larger 
group activity, and the opportunities of social service to be found on 
every hand. 

In the second class are the multitude of girls away from home in 
boarding schools, normal schools, and especially in the smaller denomi- 
national colleges, most of them in the Middle West. Here the girl is 
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definitely removed from home surroundings and influences, and es- 
pecially subject to temptations, far beyond the knowledge of the par- 
ents who so confidently send their children off, ‘‘In such good hands, 
because it is a church school, you know.’’ Spiritual conditions in 
some of these schools are enough to make one’s heart ache, for religion 
is thrust down their throats, so to speak, and a distaste is thereby 
acquired for all that savors of church or churehliness. I have seen a 
whole school, marched to church in line, sit absolutely unmoved and in- 
different during communion service, every one of the hundred girls 
refusing to partake, though all were old enough to know the full sig- 
nificance, and almost all of them from Christian homes. I have been 
told with great glee in more than one school of the courage and daring 
of some girl who had won her way to fame in the eyes of her mates by 
climbing out of the window at night and eloping with a boy from a 
neighboring school. I have been told by thoughtful girls, ‘‘If I had 
a girl, I would never send her off to school the way we have been 
sent.’ The strict rules, inspiring eagerness to evade them; the con- 
stant surveillance of conduct and even of correspondence, to their 
minds implying distrust ; the reiterated religious appeals, blunting the 
sensibilities ;—all these cause certain artificial standards to be set up 
in the girls’ minds, many of them due to a reactionary and perfectly 
natural fear of being considered ‘‘pious.’’ 

Here then is a difficult problem to solve; we may not look to the 
home for the solution in this ease, since, as has already been said, the 
home is ignorant of the real conditions, as indeed, I believe the school 
itself is often ignorant of them; for many are the earnest self-sacri- 
ficing men and women who are giving their lives as teachers in these 
schools; men and women whose hearts are aching as they see the indif- 
ference and lack of response to all appeal on the part of the majority 
of the girls. 

But here again the Young Women’s Christian Association finds 
its place and its opportunity. An organization among the girls them- 
selves, purely voluntary, and with no suspicion of coercion, it provides 
the needed stimulus to the individual conscience. With no pretensions 
of sanctimoniousness, it stands for the highest ideals, discourages the 
petty cheating so prevalent in school work, and quietly but surely wins 
its way to the hearts of the girls, giving them the real interest in each 
other which is at the basis of all effectual Christian work. 


Let us take a typical Young Women’s Christian Association as it 
exists in five hundred of our schools and colleges to-day: it meets the 
new girl at the station, finds a room and oceasionally a room-mate for 
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her; introduces her to classmates and professors; accompanies her to 
the church of her choice; assists her in choosing her course of study ; 
finds employment for her if she must work her way through school ; 
provides social life and recreation and a very real spiritual opportunity 
through its informal weekly meetings, its Bible and mission classes. 
Many and many a girl who has come to school a lonesome, shy and 
reticent stranger, has developed under such friendly incentives, into 
a leader of Christian work, going back into her home or her field of 
teaching with fresh energy to put into Sunday-school or church work ; 
for the Association is not an end in itself ; it recognizes in these school- 
girls the teachers, the social leaders and the church workers of the 
next generation, and definitely aims to raise through them the stand- 
ard of Christian womanhood. 

Does not then the real solution of our problem to-day lie in the co- 
operation of the home and the Association in their efforts to bring to 
bear upon the school-girl’s life the moral and religious influences which 
must secure that consistent and well-proportioned growth which we all 
covet for her? Shall not the parent first of all learn about the Asso- 
ciation, its meaning and its aim, giving it her loyal interest and sup- 
port, if not for the sake of her own girl, then for the sake of some 
other mother’s daughter? And in its turn shall not the Association at 
every opportunity conserve the interests of the home, seek to know 
what the girl’s home influences are, and stand as a strong right arm 
to the parents in all their efforts to train their daughter to woman- 
hood, if necessary assuming a spiritual responsibility towards the par- 
ents themselves? Several Associations which have very successful 
Mothers’ Clubs are taking a step in the right direction here. 
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TRAINED WORKERS AMONG UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS. 


ADEQUATE TRAINING FOR THE STUDENT SECRETARYSHIP 


W. D. WEATHERFORD, PH.D. 


Secretary Student Dept. International Y.M. C. A., 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


In the little pamphlet, ‘‘Student Secretaries in Training,’’ I 
have set forth what seems to me to be the six-fold function of the 
Student Secretary, as follows: 


(1) He must be a man of large organizing ability, a promoter in the 
truest sense of that word. A man who cannot bring things to pass has not 
usually been considered eligible. (2) In the second place, he must be a 
personal worker. He is not simply a man who can work on plans—he must 
work with men. As a rule, students do not come to know God through 
messages, but through men. If the supreme work of the Association is to 
bring men to Christ, then one of the chief functions of a student secretary 
will be to introduce men to Christ through the contagion of his own Christ- 
like life. (3) In the third place, our secretaries must increasingly be able 
to initiate and carry through large and intelligent campaigns of Bible 
study and Mission study. We must look to our secretaries to have some 
sound and thorough scholarship in these fields. In like manner, they must 
be students of the problems of Bible study organizations. (4) Another 
function of the student general secretary is to act as the unifying element 
in student life. Far too frequently a college community is divided into 
distinct groupings—the faculty, the students and the outside community, 
including the pastors and the churches. Not infrequently the student body 
is further subdivided into certain factions or groupings which break down the 
unity of college life. The secretary is one who, because of his interest in 
all of these groups, is able to bring all together into a more perfect whole. 
It is in order that he may be thus identified equally with all sections of 
college life that the Young Men’s Christian Association has insisted that 
each secretary shall give his entire time to the Association and take no 
official relationships—either with the students as athletic coach or official, 
or with the faculty as an instructor or teacher. (5) The secretary as no 
other man has a chance to correlate and strengthen the ethical forces of 
the college community. Just as the wide-awake athletic director is not 
satisfied with developing good teams and giving gymnasium drills, but feels 
a responsibility for guarding the students against all forms of physical 
deterioration, so the secretary should not be satisfied with religious meet- 
ings, personal work, Bible study and missionary work, but should constantly 
seek to foster all those influences which will make for a larger life. (6) 
The sixth field of service for the student secretary is that of a spiritual 
adviser for students. There can be no possible doubt that hundreds of col- 
lege men are greatly troubled over many questions of faith and to no 
other man will they so readily go as to the student isecretary.1 


These are bare statements of the ever-expanding work of a 
student secretary. Each of the statements takes on renewed and 
enlarged significance in view of the special conditions which prevail 
in our colleges at the present time. 





1“Student Secretaries in Training,” Y. M. C. A. Press, 124 EB. 28th St. N. Y. 
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Our student work is made difficult because, in the first 
place, of what I may call the spirit of intensity. This reaches in 
two directions: On the one hand, there is the man who is an earn- 
est student and who desires to carry with credit or possibly with 
distinction the ever-broadening curriculum work. In addition to 
this, the feverish haste to get through the college course as early 
as possible and move on into active life is putting heavy pressure 
on many men. Then, on the other hand, there is the man—and 
his name is legion—who becomes so engrossed in athletics, literary 
work, fraternities, or in work to meet expenses, that he has practically 
ao time left for study or religious life. 

Now, if our secretaries are to get religious work out of these 
busy students it will be because they have so organized and sys- 
tematized this work that every man can use his small amount of 
time to the greatest advantage. 

The second condition prevailing in our colleges which makes 
religious work difficult is a tendeney to what may be called utilitari- 
anism, or in some of its aspects better called materialism. Science 
is not atheistic—I do not think it is even agnostic in spirit toward 
religions truth—but it is materialistic. It brings its devotees con- 
stantly and persistently into the presence of the forces of physical 
nature and quietly but surely makes them feel that these are the 
ultimate forees of life. It does not look beyond these forces to 
that supreme force in which all inhere, hence the student of 
science may not deny but just forget that there is a spiritual prin- 
ciple at the heart of the universe which claims his attention, his 
adoration and his worship. The danger of our time is not that 
men shall deny God, but that men shall ignore God. 

A third difficulty of Christian work arises out of the process 
of re-valuation of all the faets of life which is going on today in 
our colleges. Whether they know it or not, most men when they 
enter college are dualists. But all the tendencies of science and 
philosophy are away from dualism. Science proceeds on the as- 
sumption of the uniformity and complete unity of the forces of 
nature. Under thesway of this newer conception many of the old 
distinctions are breaking down. All callings, all places, all per- 
sons are equally sacred with God. The question is, will we in our 
re-valuation scale all life up to the sacred, or seale all life down to 
the secular? 

Likewise, there is a re-valuation of moral conduct in view of 
the more personal conceptions of God. We are no longer so abso- 
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lutely sure of the codes as we once were. Our rules of conduct are 
less mechanical, but more deeply personal. Here again the student 
easily goes astray. If there are not certain hard and fast laws of 
right and wrong conduct, then how is he to be sure that any con- 
duet is either right or wrong? If he has not an external infallible 
code, how ean he guide his life? 

To lead these men to an appreciation of a new decalogue, not 
one put in mechanical terms, but one put in terms of spirit, to help 
them revalue the facts of life, holding all that is worth while in 
the old and neglecting that which is unsound in the new, is a big 
enough task to inspire the best of us. 

But not only in these realms, but in that of the strictly relig- 
ious, there is a process of re-valuation going on. There is hardly 
a statement of religious belief that is not being re-valued. We 
have, I believe, come to the place where men will either have a 
greater Bible or have no Bible at all. Either they will see that 
it fits into the great progressive unfolding of human history, or 
they will cast it aside as a thing that was valuable in its time, but 
has had its day and is now useless. So it is with the other primary 
conceptions of religious life. 

The process of the re-valuation of life-facts has also put upon 
us the obligation to show that religion is an integral part of the 
process of life. Men have far too long thought of religion as a 
thing apart, as something thrust in from the outside, as something 
extra, not belonging to the natural order of things. Now, in the 
new movement of thought which is trying to find a complete unity 
of truth and life, whatever is not a part of that unity is not real. 
If, therefore, we cannot show that religion is a part of everyday 
life, if we cannot show that it is knit up with our ordinary processes 
of thought and action, we shall not find many men rising up to 
follow our preaching. To interpret religion in terms of our other 
thought life, to show its utter reasonableness, to link it to the 
practical round of our daily toil—this is our pressing duty and our 
splendid opportunity. But this is not a child’s play. This is not 
the work of a novice. To think through the complicated facts of 
all life to something of a unified system requires laborious effort 
and thought—it requires more than any man gets in his simple 
academic training. 

Who will undertake these larger tasks? Here and there a 
college professor will rise up to take his share in this new burden 
I believe that faculty men are coming to realize as they have not 
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for many years that they are set to make men and not alone to 
teach subjects. Many of them are glad to lead Bible classes, to 
speak at meetings, to do certain forms of personal work. But at 
best we cannot look to the professors for unified, systematic, well 
organized leadership in religious education. In spite of their in- 
tense interest in the moral and religious life of students they are 
still professors of Physics, Mathematics, Chemistry, History, ete.— 
they are not primarily students of religious organization and relig- 
ious philosophy, save in rare cases. They are great volunteers, but 
they have not the time to be generals of the forces. But even if 
they had the time and disposition, there are certain barriers set up 
by the very fact of their official position, which makes it next to im- 
possible for them to reach certain types of college men. 

But what about the pastors of churches in our college towns? 
Cannot they do this work? Here I do not wish to be misunder- 
stood, I recognize the tremendous work many pastors are doing 
for students. But do they or can they ever completely meet the 
need of the whole college community? There are two main reasons 
why this does not seem possible. In the first place, the pastor is in 
a sense outside the student community. He is appointed by the 
church council or by the local church board and comes to the stu- 
dents from the outside. In his coming they have no voice. They 
do not feel that he is theirs. He is the official representative of the 
church, he is not of the student body. It is as one professor once 
expressed it to me: ‘‘I am from the outside and, do what I will, 
T cannot get inside the circle.’’ 

In the second place, every minister is the representative of a 
denomination, which fact at once carries with it the conception of 
sectarian lines. But the last thing that interests a modern student 
is sectarianism. He is loyal to his own church, but it is not because 
that church emphasizes certain sectarian conceptions of truth, but 
because that church fosters and propagates, possibly more satisfac- 
torily than others, certain fundamental Christian truths. This 
denominational connection at once raises a barrier between the pastor 
and many students. The work of the pastor in a college town, so 
far as the students are concerned, centers itself around the adher- 
ents of his own church, and when each of the pastors has taken 
eare of all the adherents of his church, there will be half the col- 
lege community which belongs to the class of the great unchurches, 
and which from the viewpoint of spreading the Kingdom is prob- 
ably the more important half for whom we are to work. I do not 
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believe that we can look to the pastors of college churches to give 
us a unified, comprehensive, and efficient plan of work in the great 
universities of America. Someone else must step in to do this work. 

The logic of my position forees me to ask if our present plan 
of secretarial supervision will solve the problem, and, however re- 
luctantly, we must answer most strongly, No. Here we are deal- 
ing with delicate facts, but we must face the truth. 

I do not believe the first part of my paper exaggerates the 
difficulty of the work we have before us. Nor do I believe that the 
standard I have set in the six-fold function of the secretary can be 
lowered without serious detriment to the work. 

The point at issue, then, is: Can we on our present plan of 
secretarial supervision expect to live up to this standard, or even 
approximate it? Up to the present time we have been taking men 
for one, two, or three years of services. They have in that length 
of time barely been able to find what they were in the college to 
do. In addition to this, most of the men have come into the work 
unprepared to carry out such a program as I have outlined. Us- 
ually they have come fresh from graduation, with simply an un- 
dergraduate degree to their credit, and no experience in handling 
men. 

Now, I am perfectly aware that efficiency is not measured alone 
in terms of length of service or in terms of college degrees. Much 
splendid work has been done by men who stayed only one or two 
years and had meager academic training. The marvel is that such 
great things have been done. 

What one of us can claim to be Bible scholars, so that we may 
intelligently lead this Bible movement? How many of us have 
sufficient knowledge of comparative religions to be clear and dis- 
criminating in our advice to men, so that we may sanely lead this 
great mission movement? How many of us have worked through 
to such a clear conception of the great fundamental questions of 
religious philosophy that we can really help the man who honestly 
doubts the personality of God, who cannot understand the place of 
an incarnate Christ in the progress of human development, who 
wonders whether God really can speak or has spoken to men, and 
whether the Bible is after all a true record of such a divine revela- 
tion. These are not idle or overdrawn questions. In other words, 
are we doing a boy’s job, or are we doing a man’s task? If we 
are satisfied to ‘‘fuss’’ about with a few committees and do things on 
the same old scale that we have done them before, if we are satis- 
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fied to hold our own and simply do a good thing—yes, a splendidly 
good thing—then I am willing to say at once that our present plan 
of secretarial supervision is entirely adequate. But if we are not 
satisfied with less than the best, if we want to grasp the tremendous 
sweep of possibility in this work and swing out to new realms of 
conquest and achievement, then we must either transform ourselves 
by dint of eternal application, or else we must let a new generation 
with larger ideals and greater determination take our place. 

An advance step must be taken—and look where we will, we 
can move forward only in the direction of a better trained and more 
permanent secretarial supervision. Either some men must throw 
their lives into this work with abandon, or else the work must go 
undone, or at best poorly done. 

If, then, the work demands more continued services from men, 
let us turn to the question of what will be the result in the secre- 
tary’s life of such continued service. In a questionaire signed by 
eighty-three student secretaries, thirty-five are deliberately plan- 
ning to make this work a life-calling. Twenty-six are unsettled. 
In running through the reasons given why this work is not a life 
ealling, I find they can all be summed up under three heads: (1) 
Financial, (2) Growth, (3) Continued contact with men. 

A few felt that the remuneration was either insufficient or else 
so uncertain as to debar a man from having a home as a secretary. 
I can only say that the increasing size and constituency of each 
college, the growing consciousness on the part of university authori- 
ties that this work is vital to good education, and the strengthen- 
ing of Advisory Boards, together with increasing equipment, are 
good guarantees that men who remain any considerable length of 
time can secure salaries equivalent to that of professors in the in- 
stitutions in which they serve. 

The second question? raised was whether a man could grow in- 
tellectually, spiritually, and in grasp of problems in student work. 
Does this field offer opportunities for intellectual advancement? 
The student secretary is associated with the most alert and pro- 
gressive men of our time—the students. His life is lived in the 
very atmosphere of lecture room, laboratory, and library. Besides 
all this, the nature of his work drives him to continued study. A 
man who would not grow intellectually under these conditions 
would surely never do so under less favorable conditions. The 
question of how a student secretary may get sufficient time for 





2“College Problems.” Series No. 1, Page No, 27. 
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study and how he may most effectively use that time I have tried to 
set forth in an article in ‘‘College Problems,’’ series No. 3.2 Can 
a man grow in spiritual vision? If contact with the large prob- 
lems of thought, if constant touch with the great conquests of 
Christ in the mission fields, if the daily study and teaching of the 
Bible will not renew and enlarge a man’s spiritual vision, then the 
fault is with the man and not with the work. Can a man grow in grasp 
of problems? We have sometimes felt that we were not in the midst 
of real life problems. If so, it is because we have not met the situa- 
tion. Does the molding of college sentiment present a real prob- 
lem? Does the raising of money for current expenses, for missions, 
for buildings, give us a chance to be men of business experience? 
If we face it squarely, we shall readily see that the position of stu- 
dent secretarial work gives ample field for growth and is a great 
life-work. 

The third and most serious question of all is whether a man 
after middle age can keep in touch with, and continue to influence, 
college men. But why should a man lose his touch with students? 
Do not some of our professors keep close to the student conscious- 
ness? Do we not find in every college some professor whom the 
students respect and love and to whom they go for advice and 
counsel? If a professor who is in an official relation to students 
ean thus win and hold their love and loyalty, how much more ought 
we as secretaries—whose lives are given over to personal touch with 
students—to be able to win this love and loyalty. 

After careful analysis there is so far as I can see no insur- 
mountable difficulty in our keeping close to student consciousness. 
I am not contending here that some men will not wear out their 
welcome as secretaries. Men do that in every realm of life. Some 
do it earlier than others. The dead line for some men—regardless 
of the calling—is the end of life. Others reach the dead line at 
forty—others do not even seem to have been alive. No profession 
is a guarantee against a dead-line. The man and his own spirit are 
the only sure guarantees for continued efficiency. I have known 
some professors who were very popular the first year, respected the 
second year, tolerated the third year, and despised the fourth year. 
It may be that some secretaries have traveled the same road, but 
no man travels this road by force of outside compulsion—it is the 
fault of his own life. 





8 “College Problems,” No. 3, Y. M. C. A. Press, 124 E. 28th St., New York. 
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The motive of our work should keep our youth renewed; the 
experience of years should help us solve great problems; real in- 
dustry and studiousness should give constantly increasing hold on 
the intellectual life of students and faculty alike, and longer terms 
of service should enable us to practically mold the traditions of our 
institutions. 

Last of all, the man who will make the deepest impression on 
the students will be the man who is not lacking in the foregoing 
points, but adds to them the deep, calm, abiding sense of the pres- 
ence of the victorious Christ. The man who is daily sitting quietly 
down with Jesus Christ through some form of Bible study, prayer 
and meditation, who is living in the presence of this supreme per- 
son until his life is transformed by that personal touch, will surely 
grow from strength to strength. 

This is no mean task—it is a man’s calling. This demands the 
life of the best and best of the life. It demands all the prepara- 
tion, all the consecration, all the concentration, and all the long 
accumulated experience which men may give. 





THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION. 


THE SCOPE OF THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
IN UNIVERSITY LIFE 


THoMas St. Cua Evans. 
Secretary The Christian Association of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 


President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation stated with in- 
sight at a convention of the Religious Education Association that, ‘‘re- 
ligion in the Universities is a matter of leadership.’’ The solidarity 
of a university community produces an intensified type of hero-wor- 
ship among the students. The problem of a successful religious ad- 
ministration, therefore, is largely a question of capturing the real lead- 
ers of any given university center. Much ean be accomplished in a 
university through the enlistment of leaders on the part of particular 
churches or in denominational groups, but the weakness of this method 
consists in its very lack of unity and leadership. Some comprehen- 
sive organization must be central and supreme in the religious develop- 
ment of a university. In many eases the institution itself as a corpora- 
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tion holds this position (though this usually means that the vital vol- 
untary activity of the students is dormant) or else there exist at least 
two independent religious centers—the corporation of the university 
and the voluntary student organization, usually the Christian Associa- 
tion. Frequently, as at Yale, there is a third organization in charge 
of the foreign religious department, in this ease called the Yale Mis- 
sion in China. 

A more efficient and economical arrangement would seem to be 
the commitment to the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the entire responsibility of being the central executive re- 
ligious organization of the University, as has been done at Pennsylva- 
nia. This method provides spiritual leadership, for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association serves the university under avowed loyalty to 
the living Christ. The Association also provides practical leadership, 
being agent and servant of the church. The practical efficiency of the 
Association in the administration of the entire religious affairs of a 
large university has scarcely been fairly tried because of the unwilling- 
ness of the church and universities to give it an adequate opportunity 
to work out the problem through a term of years. 

The Association at the University of Pennsylvania has succeeded 
in uniting into one comprehensive organization the ‘‘Trustees’ Com- 
mittee on Religious Service,’’ which is the official religious body of the 
university ; the Provost, around whose personality the entire university 
life gathers; the Vice-Provost; the Deans; the interested religious 
members of the faculty, and those alumni and friends of the univer- 
sity who are necessary to the success of any great modern institution 
of learning. Many serve under the general leadership of the Asso- 
ciation who may not be in entire accord with its membership basis, 
which, however, is sympathetically interpreted and provides for both 
religious and ethical members. The Association assists the local Ro- 
man Catholic Church in its efforts on behalf of the Roman Catholic 
students—it works with the Young Men’s Hebrew Association of Phil- 
adelphia in the interests of the Jewish students. Unitarians serve on 
its committees. Its policy is to serve, to unite, to win. This organiza- 
tion is regarded as the administrator of the religious department of 
the university and holds itself responsible for the entire moral and 
religious work of the institution, even to the expression of religion in 
social and industrial service. 

The methods used by the Association for the development of the 
religious life of the students consist of University Sunday and week- 
day chapel services led by distinguished church leaders and local mem- 
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bers of the faculty; Bible study and religious discussion groups con- 
ducted by clergymen, Christian laymen, members of the faculty, As- 
sociation Secretaries and, in some eases, capable students; public lee- 
tures in class-rooms on social, physical, industrial and missionary 
topies; church receptions and denominational student meetings; the 
University Settlement with its playgrounds, and farm for summer 
camps; and the Medical School in Canton, China. 

Seven Secretaries, in addition to the Settlement Residents and the 
Physicians in China, devote themselves to the promotion and adminis- 
tration of the work—of course their personal influence being a great 
factor in the work among the students. 

The attention of the entire student body is arrested by the publie 
services, which are sometimes attended by 1,200 persons. The Uni- 
versity Settlement as a department of the work has its practical re- 
ligious appeal while the University School in China attracts those of 
broad vision and wide sympathies. The most intensive work is done in 
the religious groups which are held to the number of at least 60 each 
week in fraternity houses, dormitory rooms, class-rooms and boarding 
houses. Here, under mature, competent leadership, the students gather 
in natural, friendly discussion of the most vital and interesting topics 
of moral and religious life. The suecess of these groups is at least 
partially attested in the fact that almost 1,000 students took a share 
in the gatherings during the present college year at Pennsylvania. 

The general lectures in class-rooms by such leaders as Prof. Ed- 
ward A. Steiner, Rev. Chas. Stelzle, Mr. Geo. Wharton Pepper, Dr. 
Howard A. Kelly, and Prof. R. Tait McKenzie bring before the indif- 
ferent students the problems of physical hygiene, ‘‘Socialism,’’ legal 
ethics, immigration and foreign missions in such a way that their at- 
tention is arrested and life takes on a broader outlook and a more 
serious aspect. 

The University Settlement, which has been conducted on a re- 
ligious as well as a social basis, has been noted particularly for the 
training and spiritual uplift which have come to the resident and 
volunteer workers during the ten years of its history. Men and 
women are now scattered broadeast over the earth who learned what 
to do and what not to do at the University Settlement. Several resi- 
dents, who entered the Settlement as social workers with little interest: 
in religion, left to be foreign missionaries or earnest workers in the 
church at home. 

The gradual establishment of a Christian Medical School in China 
is an undertaking big enough and comprehensive enough to enlist the 
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sympathy and support of a great university. The immediate reflex 
results are justifying the hopes of the founders and supporters that 
this school will awaken the entire university to a world-wide Christian 
point of view and will lead many a student to invest first his interest 
and later his life in the solution of the great universal problems of 
this and the next generation. The best and most statesmanlike stu- 
dents, members of the faculty and Alumni are backing the foreign 
work enthusiastically as they are also at the present time supporting 
every department in the Christian Association. 

The present standing of the Association in the University is large- 
ly due to the fact that church people in Philadelphia have accepted the 
Association as their agent to do the work of the church in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The University Association is true to the chureh. 
Every approach or reasonable demand on the part of the church has 
met a hearty response at the hands of the student workers. 

Both branches of the Lutheran Church have officially appointed 
a “‘Lutheran Co-operative Committee’’ for the purpose of working with 
the Association in caring for the Lutheran students. Receptions, ban- 
quets and meetings are held to bring the Lutheran students into per- 
sonal contact with the leaders of their own denomination in Philadel- 
phia. At the banquet this year 60 students met 60 ministers and lay- 
men for an evening of addresses on Lutheran work by leaders of this 
church. 

The Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist and Reformed Churches 
have held receptions under the auspices of the Association and have 
called upon their own students in the university in order to get ac- 
quainted with them and to invite them to attend the churches in the 
neighborhood of the university. 

An Episcopalian Church Secretary has been employed by the As- 
sociation to work among the church students with the result that the 
three Episcopal churches near the university have taken live interest 
in the students and also that he has brought many of them into touch 
with the church. A representative gathering of church students led 
to ‘‘Corporate Communion”’ during Lent at St. Mary’s Chureh, at- 
tended each Wednesday morning by a group of students. 

Probably the most vital connection established with the churches, 
however, has been through the personality of the ministers and assist- 
ant ministers, who have led Bible Classes in fraternity and dormitory 
houses and have spoken at the university services. 

The Association plan for next year includes the employment of 
a church secretary on full time who will give himself to the work of 
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securing a complete denominational census of the students and to the 
problem of relating these students as vitally as possible with their 
own particular churches in Philadelphia. The Association has per- 
suaded a number of churches near the university which do not have 
assistant ministers to employ qualified students on part time to rep- 
resent each church in its work on behalf of university students. The 
church student workers co-operate with the Association Church Secre- 
tary in each particular church, except when an assistant minister 
furnishes the point of contact. 

The problem of the church is to provide the type and expression 
of religion which attracts and holds students and the part of the As- 
sociation is to so conduct its work as to prepare the student for ef- 
ficient service in the church after graduation. This is best accom- 
plished by keeping the two in sympathetic and vital touch during un- 
dergraduate days. This can never be done if the religious denomina- 
tion, as such, ‘‘ butts into’’ the university community because the aver- 
age student recoils from denominationalism, but rather by showing the 
student that the Christian Association is the church in action in his 
community and placing him in contact with live churches that appeal 
to him. 

There would seem to be no satisfactory reason why the student 
Christian Association and the church workers in the state universities 
should not co-operate in the most effective manner. The present policy 
of many church workers seems to be to avoid guild houses and de- 
nominational organizations of students within the university circle, and 
is to center all work about the churches in the immediate vicinity of 
the university, thus leaving the Christian Association the entire field 
within the university community itself. 

On the other hand it is the avowed purpose of the Association to 
place students in some vital relationship with the organized church, 
and this can be done most effectively by helping the church workers 
in placing students of their own denomination in the church of their 
choice. The organization of this denominational work is the distinct 
task of our own Association Church Secretary. 

If the Student Christian Association is to assume this place of 
leadership in university life it is fair to investigate its standards of re- 
ligious instruction. Probably this can best be done by an inspection 
of its Bible Study department. The Intercollegiate courses offered 
by the International Y. M. C. A. have aroused a wonderful interest 
in Bible Study among students but with the notable exception of a few 
courses can scarcely claim high scholarship. 
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At Pennsylvania the tendency has been to turn to our own fac- 
ulty and to the ministry of the churches for Bible-study courses. Prof. 
Arthur Holmes, Ph.D., has been giving a course on ‘‘The Psychology 
of Character.’’ Dr. J. H. Hildebrand has been interpreting Professor 
Henry B. Wrights’ course on ‘‘The Will of God’’ and also giving 
lectures to the Chinese students on ‘‘ What is Christianity?’’ Prof. 
J. A. Montgomery, Ph.D., has been leading the group in his own fra- 
ternity. Several of the ministers near the university lead fraternity 
and dormitory groups and, personally, the Secretary has found an out- 
line on ‘‘Practical Discussions of Christianity’’ very useful among 
graduate and law students. 

According to our experience student leadership is not suecessfu! 
except by mature undergraduates of teaching ability and training. 

The speakers at the University Chapel, through careful choice and 
suggestions, assist greatly along this line. The daily chapel speakers 
from the faculty usually follow a course of short addresses on some 
phase of a student’s intellectual problem and ideals. Prof. Holmes 
and Dr. Hildebrand have been of great assistance to hundreds of stu- 
dents through their weekly training classes and their groups for dis- 
cussion of religious problems held after the regular curriculum lec- 
tures in their own class rooms A special weekly gathering has recent- 
ly been held under the leadership of Dr. Hildebrand for the purpose 
of answering the moral and religious questions raised in Bible Study 
groups. Here again as in every department of religious work, the 
students must be influenced and helped by those who are their natural 
leaders and whose opinion they will accept on almost all questions. 

The foregoing discussion is based upon actual experience at one 
of the largest and most cosmopolitan universities in the United States, 
having representatives in the student body from over forty nations 
and being composed of six distinct schools with almost every variety of 
classical and technical studies. This institution has also the great 
additional complication of being situated in the midst of one of our 
great metropolitan centers. The Association has merely entered the 
field but with an outlook of almost unlimited possibilities of service 
in the name of Him who is the everliving head of the church. 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE OF CHURCH 
WORKERS AT STATE UNIVERSITIES 


This meeting was held January 3lst and February Ist at the 
University of Illinois. Twelve universities in the Middle West were 
represented by delegates and University Pastors. Including officers 
of four theological schools, and members of eight denominational 
boards in charge of religious education, and representatives of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., whom the conference is always glad 
to have with them as advisers and visitors, there were seventy-three 
delegates and visitors directly interested in religious work among the 
students. Their denomination connections were as follows: Meth- 
odist Episcopal 17, Protestant Episcopal 4, Baptist 6, Presbyterian 
19, Unitarian 7, Congregational 13, Universalist 1, Disciples 5. 

Reports were read of new and unusually interesting work done at 
the different state universities. 


REPORTS OF PROGRESS. 


At Wisconsin the University Pastor’s Association has placed em- 
phasis upon the co-ordination of the work of the religious forces with 
the university courses and extension work. A Summer School of 
Christianity was organized with lectures by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond 
Robbins on ‘The Teaching of Jesus and the Industrial Struggle,’ and 
with conferences on the Rural Church conducted by Rev. C. J. Galpin. 
No arrangement for university credit was made; but the universities’ 
authorities weleomed the movement and opened their courses without 
charge to those attending this School of Christianity. In the winter 
the College of Agriculture arranged a conference for three days upon 
country life. One-third of the time was allotted to ministers, the 
University Pastors being represented on the program. (3) The prep- 
aration of the program, the representation of statistics, and the re- 
porting of the meeting at Madison in December of the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Churches was left to the University Pastors. 

At Nebraska 900 letters were sent to ministers in the State urging 
them to give church letters of introduction to the young men and 
women who were coming for the first time to the university. This 
helps to establish confidence throughout the state in the university as 
a center of religious life. Religious vesper services Friday afternoons 
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At Illinois 827 students are enrolled in regular Bible classes and 
lecture courses, including Sunday-School classes. In addition there 
is the Bible work of the Y. M. C. A. The Presbyterian Church in 
addition to providing a house and lot has raised an endowment fund 
of $60,000.00 to support their work among the students. Now they 
are starting to raise $40,000.00 more to build a church. 

Seven churches at Ann Arbor have for the third year united in 
circulating a pamphlet ‘‘Studies in Religion’’ which lists courses in 
the university, and churches, and Y. M. C. A. bearing on religion. 
Mr. Merrifield of the Baptist Student’s Guild has started Bible class 
work with required reading and reports. This is the first time pre- 
scribed work has been attempted; and it is meeting with success. 

At Kansas a generous individual has given a fine brick building 
to be used for the home of the Presbyterian University Pastor and for 
the center of the public religious life of the Presbyterian students. 

At Missouri the Y. M. C. A. promoted a series of conferences with 
agricultural students with references to country church problems. 
University credit is given 73 students for work done in the Bible Col- 
lege of the Disciples Church in courses in Jewish History; Bible as 
Literature; Comparative Religion; Christian Ethies; Social Signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ Teaching; Hebrew Language. Twelve hours of credit 
towards the bachelors’ degree can be taken in these subjects at the 
State University. Other theological schools could much enlarge their 
usefulness and directly influence student religions thought if they 
also would locate near the state universities. 

Two University Pastors have been added to the working force at 
Iowa. The Catholic Church has appointed a chaplain for the students : 
and the Presbyterian Church has put a University Pastor into the 
field. The Catholic Chaplain begins to offer a course of lectures for 
the students under the plan by which a limited amount of credit is 
given by the State University for such work; thus helping to extend 
the work already done along this line by some of the Protestant 
ministers. 

Among universities sending reports to the conference for the 
first time are Athens, Purdue, and South Dakota. Columbus was 
represented by the newly appointed Presbyterian University Pastor. 
But at some of these universities the new movement to make the 
church work more effective has not been felt ; and no University Pastors 
have been put into the field. The advice given by President James 
of Illinois in a letter evidently needs wider circulation :—‘‘A church 
which does not look after the spiritual welfare of the young people 
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from its own families is not only failing to do its duty as a church 
towards its membership, but it is losing all the time a most valuable 
element in the upbuilding of the church itself. This is true even if 
the young people are at home with their parents. It is doubly true, 
and the church is failing in a double way, if the young people are 
away from home at the college or university. In the great universities 
a church which is not looking after its own is losing one of the very 
greatest opportunities open to it.’’ 

The program as usual dealt not at all with theological questions 
but with practical problems arising out of work among the students. 
It is possible here to touch on only a few of the more important points 
brought forward. In answer to the question of how many students a 
denomination ought to have to put in a University Pastor, Rev. W. C. 
Payne of Kansas pointed out how rapidly the number of students is 
increasing. When he went to Kansas there were only 30 students of 
his denomination out of a total of 900. After ten years there are 150 
out of 2,400; and through the larger and undenominational work 
which his Bible Chair Foundation enables him to do he reaches now 
some 400 students. Rev. F. A. Wilber of Kansas spoke of the general 
activities of the university pastor; personal religious work among the 
students; the conducting of Bible classes; influence upon the social 
and moral lives of the students; keeping the home churches alive to 
their responsbilities for the student religious life. 


STUDENT RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES. 


The Wednesday morning meeting was devoted to the subject 
‘‘How Meet Some Student Religious Difficulties,’’ all speakers treat- 
ing it in a positive and constructive way. Dr. Stearns of North 
Dakota in speaking on how the university professors can help in the 
religious work emphasized the value of chance conversation, of the 
tramp with the student in the woods, of the meeting in the professors’ 
house, where the professional aspect gives place to the human ex- 
pression of life and faith. Rev. F. A. Gilmore of Wisconsin in treat- 
ing of the best way to deal with philosophical doubt also laid stress 
on the value of personal contact and conversation with the student, 
where religious questions could be handled in a simple, friendly and 
non-professional way. Dean Sharpe of the Bible College at Missouri 
read a paper on ‘‘How Arouse Intellect Interest in the Bible.’’ [This 
is printed in full in another part of this magazine.] Prof. G. F. 
Kay, of the Department of Geology of the University of Iowa, spoke 
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of ‘‘ How to meet difficulties caused by the conflict of modern scientific 
theories with religious beliefs,’’ based on his experience in taching 
student Bible classes for some five years in the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school. 

Prof. Kay, of Iowa, said: ‘‘Students come to the university 
with immature ideas of religion and the Bible, including often a be- 
lief in the literal interpretation of the scriptures and a belief in Special 
Creation. They are taught that according to science God’s method of 
evolving worlds is different. Some are indifferent to this; others 
work out their own religious readjustment ; many students are deeply 
concerned and even lose faith in Bible, church, and religion. To meet 
these difficulties courses shouid be given somewhere in which the Bible, 
science, and religion may all be discussed. The first of these courses 
should include the Book of Genesis and be especially for freshmen. This 
will give opportunity for discussion of that part of the Bible with 
which science seems first to come in conflict. Here the conclusions 
of our theological scholars who are in general agreement with the 
theories of science may be pointed out. Show the student what the 
archeologist is doing to throw light on this part of the Bible. Let 
him know that there are many unsolved problems in the religious 
field just as in science ; and that in both investigations are being ear- 
ried on in the same spirit. The scientific view-point of the Bible 
and of science will help the student to find himself. Though other 
difficulties may arise as he continues his scientific studies these will 
cause no serious trouble, but give him a desire to enter other Bible 
courses and find if these difficulties also have been solved by those 
who have been investigating them. Thus the student will graduate 
with somewhat mature views in regard to both science and religion. 

‘Who can best do this? He who best understands young peo- 
ple; who is constructive in methods; and approaches problems sym- 
pathetically. Should the professors do the work? Often they are 
too busy. Then a mere knowledge of science is not enough; but also 
a knowledge of the background of all Hebrew history is needed. 
Should the regular church pastor do the work? Even if he has time 
he is not always prepared along scientific lines. It will be necessary 
to train special men for this work, who shall devote themselves to 
the religious, moral, and social weltare of the students. It is one of 
the most important questions confronting the university today. 
If young people are not properly bridged over this most critical 


period, the universities and the churches must be held jointly re- 


sponsible.”’ 2 ead 
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THE CHURCHES, THE STUDENTS, AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 


This above subject was discussed at the Wednesday afternoon 
session. Rev. T. M. Shepherd of Nebraska pointed out that thinking 
and conduct in the student’s life should be influenced by such prac- 
tical social experience as work for purper elections, charity work, work 
in the juvenile court, institutional church and social settlement work; 
and that the church should try to keep the student in touch with 
such work. Rev. R. H. Edwards of Madison declared that social 
work in connection with the churches was not taken up as a “‘last 
straw’’ to save them, but with the intent of carrying out the gospel of 
Jesus. The Social-Study-Group in the Congregational Church at 
Madison had an average attendance of ninety. It was run as a 
lecture course, with frequent outside speakers on such subjects as 
the Garment Strike, the Referendum, the Initiative and Recall. 
Rev. C. J. Galpin of Wisconsin thought the most effective pedagogy of 
Christianity was to teach by practical social illustrations. This was 
the best way to emphasize the social power of the Master’s life and 
teaching. Mr. W. S. Richardson, Y. M. C. A. Religious Work Director 
of Minnesota, spoke of the need of emphasizing social and intel- 
lectual and religious ideals. He told how a gentleman who had 
raised seven hundred thousand dollars for social settlement work 
declared that he had become convinced that what was now needed 
was to place emphasis on the great ideals of life more than on the 
machinery of life. 


PUBLIC EVENING MEETINGS. 


Six or seven hundred persons attended each of the two public 
evening meetings. President James of Illinois presided at the first 
meeting, which considered the relation of the student and the 
churches. Professor Starbuck of Iowa gave an address on ‘‘Psycho- 
logical Differences in Human Life as Demanding a Division of Labor 
in Religious Work as State Universities,’’ in which he pointed out how 
impossible it was for a single organization to handle from its par- 
ticular religious point of view all types of student character. Rev. R. 
C. Hughes of the Presbyterian Board of Education gave an address, 
printed elsewhere in this magazine, in which, under the title of ‘‘The 
Importance of Keeping the Student in Touch With His Own 
Church,’’ he outlined the special work which this conference of uni- 
versity pastors is trying to do. An able address on ‘‘Religious Co- 
Operation at State Universities,’’ by President 0. S. Davis of Chi- 
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eago Theological Seminary, closed this meeting. Where the field is so 
large and so many are not actively attached to any church work, 
co-operation and not rivalry should rule. 

The second public meeting continued the subject of The 
Churches; The Students; and Social Service Work. Dean Willett 
of the Disciples Divinity House of Chicago University showed that 
the history of the church was something to be proud of, that it fur- 
nished an inspiration to continued social service work. Prof. Graham 
Taylor pointed out the opportunity there was for college men and 
women to make social service their life work. The churches could keep 
in touch with this work by sending some of their young men and 
women into it. Dr. E. P. Hill of the McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary showed how we got a philosophy and motive power for social 
reform work from religion. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Iowa was decided on as the next place of meeting. Officers elected 
for the year are President, Dean C. M. Sharpe, Bible College, Mis- 
souri; Vice-President, Rev. R. R. Gold, Lutheran University Pastor, 
Wisconsin ; Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. F. M. Fox, Presbyterian Uni- 
versity Pastor, Iowa. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF KEEPING THE STUDENT IN 
TOUCH WITH HIS OWN CHURCH.* 


Ricuarp C. Hueues, D.D., 
Secretary Presbyterian Board of Education for State Universities. 


This is an assigned topie and I can commend the wise choice 
of words. It says ‘‘his own church,’’ not ‘‘the church.’’ Active 
membership in one particular church is a much better thing than 
an interest in the church in general. 

That there should be a necessity for this subject shows how far 
we have traveled from the ways of our fathers. They took the im- 
portance of the church for granted and went to any trouble to keep 
the young people in it. The church founded the school and the 
college and went to great expense of labor and money to maintain 





* Address at the Conference of Church Workers on State Universities. 
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them that the student should be kept in closest touch with the church 
during his education. 

But we have come to a time when we need to face this question 
squarely, although the answer is so simple and direct that it allows 
scant opportunity for interesting discussion. 

It should be clearly understood by all that the thing we are 
after is the greatest good for the individual student. To add the 
spiritual to his intellectual and physical education. To bring him 
into personal relation with Jesus Christ, the greatest personality 
of the ages; to train him to live the Christ life of personal devotion 
and service and to vitalize his thinking with the highest ideals. Every 
force, personal and organized, that accomplishes this is to be used 
and encouraged. 

Very many students drift away from Christian ideals and service 
during their college course, and at graduation find themselves out 
of harmony with the religious forces of the community, to their own 
and the community’s permanent loss, and with nothing to compen- 
sate for the loss. 

This condition is too evident to require proof and is serious 
enough to arouse the keenest interest in this most important prob- 
lem of religious education. 

1. Students need the church as others need it. The church is 
the only institution whose specialty is religion, and religion is a 
vital necessity for the individual and the community. It would be 
easy to demonstrate that religion does not thrive in either the com- 
munity or the individual without the church. While many phases 
of religious life and duty belong to the person alone and develop in 
solitude, yet when a man comes to express his social ideas, to obey 
the command, ‘‘Love thy neighbor,’’ and to perform his duty in the 
community, the organized church becomes a necessity. And the 
private life needs the stimulus of the common worship. 

Sir Oliver Lodge says: ‘‘There is always a danger lest, if human 
effort and organization be altogether discarded, as they sometimes 
are, by religiously-minded secularists, the opportunities for spontane- 
ous excitation of religious thoughts may seldom or never occur and 
so gradually the power of entertaining lofty ideas may become atro- 
phied by lack of use.’’ 

The people need the churches. Students are just people. True, 
they enjoy rather unusual advantages, and by reason of having this 
better preparation for life they are likely to take commanding posi- 
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tions of leadership for good or ill. But they are not different from 
other young people of the same age. 

We have too long obscured the whole problem by talking as 
though students were somehow in a class by themselves and in need 
of different treatment. We have made a problem out of what is only 
a simple duty. 

Some have too long obscured the whole problem by talking as 
though students were somehow in a class by themselves and in need 
of different treatment. We have made a problem out of what is only 
a simple duty. 

Some have drawn a sort of faney sketeh picturing these thou- 
sands of students perplexing their brains with philosophic and scien- 
tifie doubts, busy with discussions and criticisms of ‘the creeds of 
various churches, and becoming skeptical through too much learning. 
Others delight in descriptions of the wickedness of university stu- 
dents. Both are wrong. The piain fact is that these students are 
busy people, busy in study, class room, library, laboratory, gymna- 
sium, athletic fields and in society. Busy most of the time with 
work and play that is good for them. There may be a few hurt by 
much learning, as there may be few hurt by vice, but the great 
majority are healthy, normal, self-respecting, hard-working, ambitious 
young people who are apt like other young people to be so busy 
with the interesting work or play next at hand that they get out 
of perspective and miss the more important tasks and ‘things that 
lie at a distance. 

And the churches have been at a very great distance from the 
State universities. 


The churches have stood to one side and watched the States 
erect costly and important communities of from one to six thousand 
people each. Communities devoted to education and the training 
of men and women for the practical affairs of life as well as for 
leadership; and all this outside the church and without a church 
in the midst. Home mission boards would not allow a town of two 
hundred people to go without a church. Popular sentiment would 
brand a town of four thousand population as disgraced. Men who 
are not themselves church members refuse to build permanent homes 
in churchless communities. Real estate men exploiting a new town 
site know they must provide for churches before they can sell lots. 
And they know it will not be enough to give a general approval of 
the church at large; there must be real churches. 
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But these great university communities made up of the choicest 
young people and affecting in most powerful ways the life of the 
entire State have until recently been almost entirely neglected by the 
churches. : 

It may be said that the churches have been represented by the 
Interdenominational Christian Associations and that they have de- 
pended upon the Christian members of the faculties. This is true 
and much good has been and will be done in this way. Instead of 
minimizing or criticising these efforts, we need to make larger and 
more definite use of them; as we would not leave to such inter- 
denominational voluntary effort any other community of the same 
size, it is unwise to do so in the university. While the need of the 
University community is the same in kind it is greater in degree. The 
town community centers in homes and is for the most part conserva- 
tive and stationary, while the university community is a procession 
on the march, one-fourth entering and another fourth leaving each 
year, and the four years of residence are formative and critical in 
the life of each citizen when habits of thought and life are changing. 
If churches are needed anywhere, they are needed here. 

Mr. John R. Mott, speaking of the relation of the Association 
to the churches, says: 

‘*One of the greatest dangers is that students will lose their 
moorings with reference to the church, and that those who have 
never been related to the church will not come into proper relation- 
ship to it. After what I said in my last book, I do not think you 
ean call me unreliable on this point of transcendent importance of 
the church of Jesus Christ. Nothing can take its place. All this 
other work is, comparatively speaking, scaffolding.’’ 

Recognizing the good work of the Christian Associations at its 
highest value, and encouraging all the efforts now being made to in- 
crease its efficiency as a religious force, it is yet true. 

(a). That no single organization can reach ‘all the students, 
and every one should be definitely reached and helped. 

(b) That those who devote themselves to Association work and 
neglect the church, as some do, suffer a distinct loss. 

The glory and one of the sources of power in the Association 
has been its youthfulness; that it has given opportunity for young 
men to express themselves as young men; that it interests a young 
man with good things that especially fit student life. But when, after 
graduation, he finds himself in a community where there is no Asso- 
ciation, or finds he has outgrown his interest in its life, or as head 
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of a family is in need of the church for his family, unless he has 
kept in touch with the growing life of the church, in sympathy with 
its forms of worship and work, he is apt to feel ill at ease in it and 
he rarely returns to it. This is saying little more than that four 
years is long enough in which to break the church habit, and when 
broken it is a most serious break in one’s life. 

2. It is important to keep students in their own churches for 
the life of the Christian Associations and the many other societies 
doing so much for social welfare. Leaders by the thousands are 
coming out of the universities. The number of learned professions 
is constantly increasing. Business and agriculture have recently 
joined the company of learned professions. Many of these are, and 
all ought to be, interested in some form of social service. 

The churches have shown great wisdom in organizing, inspiring 
and supporting societies for doing special forms of work in the inter- 
est of greater efficiency. But when these societies take the support 
and neglect the inspiration they lose their efficiency. The church has 
no means of inspiring an association with Christian ideas and ideals 
except through its individual members. There are associations where 
so many of its members are outside the church that there is grave 
danger of losing efficiency. The cure for such a condition lies with 
the churches. 

President Taft recently said: ‘‘It comes over me every once 
in awhile when I am charged with accomplishing something among a 
people, how absolutely essential it is that we should have the infliu- 
ence of the church behind everything we do.”’ 

The commission appointed by President Roosevelt to investigate 
country life conditions came to this significant conclusion: ‘‘The best 
way to preserve ideals for private conduct and public life is to build 
up the institutions of religion. The church has great powers of lead- 
ership. The whole people should understand that it is vitally im- 
portant to stand behind the rural church and to help it become a 
great power in developing country life ideals.’’ 

Doremus Scudder in his recent book, ‘‘The Passion for Reality,’’ 
says: 

‘*Men are realizing more and more every day that the place to 
go when they wish to organize a company of like-minded folk, to 
realize some social ideal or to effect some vital social reform, is the 
ehurch.”’ 

The size of the task before us looms very large when we know 
that there are now about 110,000 students in the State universities 
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and schools of agriculture and mechanic arts; institutions that are 
secular because State supported. 

The task becomes interesting in a personal way when we know 
that the majority of these come from the churches and from 
Christian homes. In one State university with 3,275 students, all but 
181 signed themselves upon entering as church members or with a 
definite church preference. 

In another, with 2,519 students, all but 222 so signed themselves 
upon entering. 

The proportion may not be as large in all, but the general rule 
holds. These are our own best young people. 

The task becomes urgent when we know that a very large pro- 
portion of these drop out of the church before graduation and never 
return to it. We have no way of knowing how many. But there 
is sad evidence in all our churches that the loss is very great. This is 
what we ought to expect for our long neglect. 

In many State universities where the majority of the teachers 
and students are Christians, large numbers have suffered a violent 
break and long gap in their Christian experience by being separated 
from the active religious life of their own church while their minds 
and hearts were busy with other things. 

It is a mistake to think that students in any way resent the inter- 
est of the church in them. The university pastor needs to be a strong 
man, one who leads the intellectual life, of course, but who knows 
ordinary life as well. Such a man comes to the student as an author- 
ity in religion. He speaks with the authority of an expert, such as 
the student is accustomed to in his other subjects. The student does 
not want coddling, he does not like indirect methods of approach, but 
he welcomes a man who brings him real help in the solution of his big 
life problems; who can translate his new learning in terms of faith. 

The student is full of life and ambition. The church shoud come 
to him with the large message calling him to heroic service and sac- 
rifice. 

That the churches have not neglected the State universities 
through any lack of interest in religious education is seen in the 
large number of people and amount of money employed in maintain- 
ing church colleges and academies. The churches are interested, and 
the university authorities recognize the importance of keeping their 
students in vital relation with the church and the essentially de- 
fective character of the education that omits religion. These 
State universities have grown so rapidly the churches have not 
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yet adjusted themselves to the new conditions of student life, but 
are now addressing themselves to these new conditions with vigor 
and intelligence. 

In doing this the churches should recognize without criticism 
the necessary limitations imposed upon a State-supported institu- 
tion of learning. Recognize that it is the duty of the State to main- 
tain good government and public education, and that it is the duty 
of the churches to maintain religion. With this clear understand- 
ing the churches will be in a position to greatly aid the Christian 
teachers, and the various voluntary religious forces in the univer- 
sity. 

Let each chureh within reach of the campus make a comfort- 
able place of real importance for each student belonging to it. It 
is a mistake to bunch students by themselves and treat them as 
students. They are too much segregated in their own student asso- 
ciations. The weakness of student life is that it becomes accus- 
tomed to organizations, types of life, and even methods of Christian 
work that are found nowhere except on the campus and the plunge 
into adult life is too sudden. A regular membership in an ordinary 
ehureh fitted for the everyday life of the actual world prepares the 
student for conditions as he will find them when he gets home from 
school. 

Narrow sectarianism can find no place in this life. The chureh 
in the university is not working to save her own life. But we must 
not be afraid to do this work as denominations. Students, like 
others, cannot join all the churches. He must join one particular 
church, just as a soldier to fight the battles of his country must 
become a member of some one company. 

There are reasons intellectual and sentimental for choosing 
one denomination rather than another, and each should choose 
the church that best suits his taste and his belief; but in the mind 
of the student, as of the average man, the patricular church does 
not stand for the differences that mark it off from other churches 
nearly as much as it stands for the great fundamentals of faith 
and duty. 

We can press home upon the students the claims of the church 
upon their conscience and life without any danger of selfishness or 
sectarianism as long as the purpose is to save him to the highest and 
best life. 

All this is important enough to warrant paying the great price 
of real success. Do not expect the student to hunt up the church. 
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He knows its value, appreciates attention from pastor and people 
if it is of the right sort, and he intends some time to get into the 
chureh, but just now life is too full of other and more immediate 
interests and too free from a feeling of need, and with all this, young 
people are reticent before their fellows on the deep questions of 
life. Nothing here will take the place of personal face to face deal- 
ing with each student by a strong, mature man who knows the 
meaning and the value of life and who has wisdom and experience 
enough to do this difficult and delicate work. So little of it is done 
because it is so difficult. It is a spiritual clinic that requires an 
expert practictioner. 





HOW AROUSE INTELLECTUAL INTEREST IN THE 
BIBLE?* 


CHARLES M. SuHarps, D.D., 
Dean of Bible College, University of Missouri. 


Intellectual interest exists when an object engages the spon- 
taneous attention and discursive activities of the mind. It is gener- 
ated only when the object is sufficiently complex and intricate to 
present a problem, and a challenge to intellectual analysis and 
synthesis. 

Yet it is not sufficient that the object should contain within 
itself the conditions of intellectual interest. It must be brought 
into the field of consciousness in such manner as to disclose to the 
student its various elements and aspects. This means that the stu- 
dent must have a certain preparation in order that he may perceive 
and so begin to be interested. This again means that in the case 
of large bodies of fact, intellectual interest will be generated only 
as one secures the proper introduction or approach. Here appears 
the function of the teacher—namely, that of bringing about favor- 
able conditions for learning—of mediating between minds and the 
fields of knowledge. 

That the Bible answers to the demands of intellectual interest 
there can be no doubt. That it presents literary, historical, ethical 
philosophical and religious materials of the utmost richness and 





* Address delivered at the Conference of Church Workers at State Uni- 
versities.) 
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value no intelligent man will question. But, that the manner in 
which the Bible has been prevailingly regarded, studied and taught, 
fulfills the demands of intellectual interest to the fullest desirable 
extent, there is some room for doubt. The Bible has been too much 
withdrawn from the field of intellectual interest by appeal to a 
priori theories of inspiration. The demand has been too much em- 
phasized that men shall come to the Bible by way of theories of its 
special divine origin, rather than that they shall determine its nature 
and origin from the phenomena of the literature and history. The 
mental attitude indicated by such a demand has acted as a bar to such 
study and teaching of the Bible as will generate and sustain intellee- 
tual interest in minds trained in the intellectual atmosphere of our 
times. It is not possible to commend the study of the Bible to students 
and at the same time ask them to lay aside the attitudes and methods 
which are the very life of study in all fields. 

The problem of arousing and holding the intellectual interest 
of students is fundamentally that of securing an opportunity for 
them to study the Bible under proper conditions and according to 
adequate methods. If it were a question as to proper conditions 
and adequate methods in the study of any other materials than 
those of a great religious history and literature, our task, so far as 
the theory of the matter is concerned, would be very simple. Indeed 
it would not exist. The Universities in which this Conference is 
interested have already solved it. Every great field of life and 
thought is to be interpreted and its materials taught by specially 
qualified men who have given their lives to its mastery. A subject 
worthy of study is recognized by the granting of academic credits 
toward appropriate degrees. 

In the study of the Bible, however, and of religion in general 
we have, up to the present time, for the most part, been driven to 
expedients that are removed from absurdity only by the fact that 
they are the best that have seemed to be possible under existing 
circumstances. Upon the one hand we have sought to assemble 
students in small groups for Bible study under the leadership of 
other students but slightly in advance of their fellows as regards 
knowledge of the content or mastery of the technique of the sub- 
ject. Upon the other hand we have in some cases prevailed upon 
good men in the various faculties to turn aside from their own 
special subjects and make well intentioned forays into the field of 
Biblical and Religious literature and history, upon the supposition 
that their special training in their own disciplines will make it easy 
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for them to master the content of another field and to take an en- 
thusiastie interest in its presentation to students. I do not under- 
take to advance any argument against the assumptions upon which 
these two methods of creating and sustaining interest in the Bible, 
are based. Suffice it to say that these assumptions would be quite 
generally disallowed in the case of any other subject than that of 
the Bible, or religion. In the case of student groups under student 
leadership it may be freely conceded that much good has been done 
and strong personal forces have been released. In exceptional cases 
good teaching has been done and genuine intellectual interest has 
been developed. As regards the teaching of the Bible by members of 
the scientific, literary, or philosophic faculties it may also be admitted 
that in some eases there exists that versatility, that breadth of sympa- 
thy, and even that special furnishment of knowledge necessary to a high 
type of instruction in the special field. But it must be evident that 
such eases will be exceptional, and it would not seem to be the part of 
wisdom to put one’s weight upon a principle the successful applica- 
tion of which must depend upon the fulfillment of improbable con- 
ditions. If maturity of knowledge and enthusiasm born of under- 
standing and appreciation are essential to the successful teaching of 
other subjects, why are they not essential in the teaching of the 
science of religion in its various departments? 

The Bible is supremely a literature of religion. The history 
therein contained is religious history—that is to say, history with 
religion as its central motif. Purely from the scientific and educa- 
tional standpoint, no treatment of the Bible is worthy of University 
recognition that does not keep the religious element in its central 
place. It does not seem probable that any teaching agency will be 
able to keep the correct proportions in Biblical instruction except 
as that agency is vitally related to the fellowship of those whose 
‘‘heart and flesh ery out for the living God.’’ In the judgment of 
the present speaker the teaching of the Scriptures is and must con- 
tinue to be the work of the Church of Jesus Christ, whatever may 
be the subordinate agencies it employs—whether Bible chairs, Theo- 
logical seminaries, University pastors, or Association directors of 
religious work. The church must take the Bible into University 
circles and teach it in the scientific spirit. The University authori- 
ties should recognize the educational as well as the moral and relig- 
ious value of such studies and should make it possible for students 
to elect and pursue them with thoroughness. This means the grant- 
ing of University credit. To do this consistently with its educa- 
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tional ideals the University must of necessity retain such control 
and oversight of these courses as will guarantee the scholarly nat- 
ure of the work, while at the same time it makes no discrimination 
as regards the ecclesiastical source of the instruction. These posi- 
tions are not only in accord with ideals of academic freedom but are 
positively required by those ideals. Give the student liberty to 
study the facts of religion with the same encouragement, and thor- 
oughness that he studies the facts in other great fields of life and 
thought. Why not? Under such conditions it is believed that in- 
tellectual interest in the Bible will not be lacking and its moral and 
spiritual values will have ‘‘free course to run and be glorified.”’ 

In preparation for this discussion the speaker has interviewed 
a number of University teachers with a view to ascertaining their 
opinions. In every case, upon the basis of observation and reason- 
ing they confirmed the position herein set forth as regards the abso- 
lute necessity that Bible study for University students shall be 
scholarly and scientific. Says a professor of Philosophy and Ethics: 
‘With the sanction and stimulus of acknowledged University 
courses the student will be led to read the Bible critically as he 
would any other book, which is the way he should be introduced 
to it. . . . One of the chief reasons students do not read the 
Bible is that it has been regarded as a ‘book apart’—a sort of fetish, 
unreal and unvital.’’ A professor of Sociology says, ‘‘Scientific 
study of the Bible will tend to show what Jesus really taught and so 
let that teaching stand upon its own merit. It will also tend to remove 
many agnostic scientific objections which lie against religion as set 
forth in theology. Such study while it should be scholarly must be 
with a practical purpose—not with the purpose of pure science 
either literary or critical. It should be appreciative.’’ These are 
the words of the dean of a school of Journalism, ‘‘The modern 
scientific study of the Bible is interesting students. Certainly real, 
helpful Bible study has been promoted at this University by insist- 
ence upon the scholarly point of view.’’ A dean in the College of 
Science and Arts testifies as follows: ‘‘No real interest in the study 
of the Bible by students can be secured along other than scientific 
lines. The agencies that are bringing modern scientific views of 
the Bible to the students are doing a great work. They are inter- 
esting them in its study from a viewpoint entirely consistent with 
the teachings of history and science. While it is a very delicate 
matter to transfer a student from the old to the new viewpoint with- 
out detriment to his religious faith, I am convinced that it can be 
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done, and is being done every year among students of this Univer- 
sity. If educated young people are to be interested in the Bible it 
must be an intellectual interest and not a merely emotional one. 
I feel certain that such interest is being aroused among our stu- 
dents.’’ A teacher of history writes. ‘‘Students will be and are 
interested in the study of religious history or the religious side of 
history if they study it according to historical method. Such study 
inevitably breaks down the barriers of doctrine between various 
churches and tends to what is today considered unorthodox, but per- 
sonally I can not doubt its value, and I believe that such a rational 
view of religion and of its history acts in the end as an apologetic 
for the existence of religion in general more in accord with the 
scientific attitude of our time.”’ 

I felt that it is specially important to obtain some intelligent 
testimony from students themselves concerning the difference made 
in their intellectual interest in the Bible by the modern method and 
viewpoint. The institution with which I happen to be connected 
is favorably situated as regards opportunity of observation upon 
this matter. The method and spirit of Bible study which prevail 
in our best theological seminaries have now for some eight years 
been operative among large numbers of University students who 
pursue Biblical studies in our school and receive University credit 
toward their A. B. degree. I sent out a questionaire to some fifty 
students who have had more or less of this Bible study, asking for 
frank statements upon such points as the following: Views of the 
nature and value of the Bible prior to taking these systematic stud- 
ies—interest taken in the reading and study of the Bible while hold- 
ing these views—effect of the new viewpoint upon appreciation of 
the Bible and intellectual interest in it—the features of the new 
method and treatment of the Bible that makes it seem more (or less) 
attractive. Some thirty answers were received and the general re- 
sults may be summarized as follows. With one exception all testi- 
fied to the possession of the vague mystical view of the nature and 
origin of the Bible that the past generation absorbed out of the 
theological atmosphere, and with one exception all declared that 
they were almost totally lacking in any real interest in the Bible 
while holding that view. These are specimen testimonies: ‘‘I as- 
sumed that the Bible is an indisputable authority upon all matters 
upon which it touches—that it is to be employed by the proof text 
method. Yet I saw that when so used it is often inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory. I had no conception of how it came to be in its 
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present form. I had some interest, but can not say I was vitally 
interested in the instruction I received in the Sunday school.’’ An- 
other says, ‘‘I regarded the Bible as a mystical book given to man 
by some mystical means to be an explicit guide for his daily conduct 
and as such valuable. I was only occasionally able to find interest 
in it though I felt that I ought to derive much profit. Religious 
enthusiasm was about the only thing that could drive me to bore 
myself with the scriptures for any length of time?”’ 

The testimonies without exception show a greater interest and 
attractiveness in Bible study according to the new spirit and view- 
point. Says one, ‘‘I outgrew the idea that the Bible was a book only 
for the ignorant, goody, goody folk who swallow everything whole. 
I saw that it could bear the test of scholarly study and still remain 
a great moral and spiritual authority—a book of value in meeting 
the problems even of our own times.’’ Another says, ‘‘The Bible 
became more valuable—I had new literary insight, and new power 
of interpretation. I saw that the Bible is more concerned with the 
good of mortal life—that other worldly considerations were not so 
predominant as I had formerly supposed.”’ 

Among the features of the new viewpoint and method that are 
mentioned as making the study more attractive and vital are the 
following: The literary character of it and its helpfulness in the 
interpretation of what was before obscure—the intimate connection 
between the developing life of the people and the literature that 
reflects that life. The Bible is freed from didactic and scientific re- 
sponsibility and its literary power as setting forth the soul of a 
people seeking after God and finding him becomes all the more evi- 
dent. ‘‘The new method and viewpoint brought reality and natural- 
ness into the whole extent of Biblical study where all had been un- 
real and superhuman before.’’ ‘‘The real nature of the unity of 
the Bible was made apparent.’’ ‘‘The scholarly nature of the new 
method impressed me with the fact that the Bible need not be with- 
held from scrutiny.’’ With one exception all testified that the re- 
ligion of the Bible seemed to them more divine and worthful in the 
light of the new viewpoint. The exceptional case stated his view as 
follows: ‘‘Religion appears as the natural outcome of the human 
tendency to progress socially, intellectually and morally. Religious 
ideas are the reflection of social progress. According to the new 
view, then, religion seems to be less divine.’’ It is evident that this 
witness has a certain view of what constitutes the evidence for the 
divine. It must be some thing extraneous and unusual. God is to 
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be seen if at all in the gaps and not in the connections and relations 
of the world. Of course such a view is the natural inheritance 
from the deistic, rationalistic theology of eighteenth century ortho- 
doxy. 

With two exceptions all testified to an abiding interest in Bible 
study as a result of their work. The words of two young men who 
have since become principals of high schools are specially signifi- 
eant. Says one, ‘‘The new viewpoint has saved, illuminated and 
given life to my Bible for me.’’ This is the same young man whom 
nothing but religious enthusiasm could drive to bore himself with 
the study of the scriptures. The other says, ‘‘I actually study the 
Bible more and am anxious to study it.”’ 

Finally, the increasing attendance of University students upon 
such Biblical and religion studies would seem to encourage the 
hope that herein lies the most probable solution of the problem of 
arousing intellectual interest. The gain in attendance in the insti- 
tution about which I have accurate information is as follows: 
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COLLEGE COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


There is a growing demand that Christian colleges shall aid in 


the task of fitting men and women for professional and general ser- 
vice to the church in the field of religious education. The following 
courses indicate the provision made by Washburn College (Topeka, 
Kans.), for those who are looking forward to educational work in the 
church, whether as teachers, officers or supervisors of the Sunday 
school, as pastors’ assistants or as Directors of Religious Education. 
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COURSES IN THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


A General Introduction to the Study of the Bible (Bible 1). 
One hour throughout the year. 

Old Testament History (Bible 2). Three hours, first term. 

New Testament History (Bible 3). Three hours, second term. 

Old Testament Prophecy (Bible 4). Three hours, first term. 

New Testament Literature (Bible 5). Three hours, second term. 

The Teachings of Jesus (Bible 6). Three hours, first term. 

Old Testament Wisdom Literature (Bible 7). Two hours, sec- 
ond term. 


COURSES IN PHILOSOPHY. 


General Psychology (Philosophy 1). Three hours, first term. 

General Ethics (Philosophy 4). Three hours, second term. 

The Philosophy of Religion (Philosophy 9). Three hours, sec- 
ond term. 


COURSES IN EDUCATION. 


The History of Education (Education 2). Three hours, first 
term. 

The History of Moral and Religious Education (Education 3). 
Two hours, second term. 

The Theory of Education (Education 4). Three hours, first 
term. 

Principles of Moral and Religious Education (Education 5). 
Three hours, second term. 

Organization and Methods in Religious Education (Education 
7). Two hours, second term. 
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OTHER COURSES. 


16. Outlines of Christian Theology (Bible —). Three hours, second 
term. ‘ 

17. History of the Christian Church (History 12). Three hours, 
first term. 

18. Comparative Religion (Sociology 5). Three hours, first term. 

19. Missions and Social Progress (Sociology 6). Three hours, sec- 
ond term. 

20. General Sociology (Sociology 1). Four hours, first term. 

21. Social Pathology (Sociology 4). Four hours, second term. 

A student desirous of making specific preparation for service in 
religious education should include as a part of his program courses 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 8, 12, 14, 15, 17 and at least one of courses 4—7, 
and should elect from the other courses mentioned enough hours to 
make a total of thirty semester hours. 

Such a course goes far beyond all the requirements of the pres- 
ent International and denominational courses in Teacher Training, 
so that a student completing it will be able to receive, as a matter 
of course, the certificates issued by these bodies. The C. 8.8. & P. S. 
proposes to offer to students completing a thorough-going course of 
this sort a Teacher’s Certificate in Religious Education, which will 
have real value. Probably other denominational boards will take 
similar action. 





THE EDUCATION OF PARENTS BY THE CHURCH. 


Resolutions, Read and Adopted at the First Annual Conference 
of the Massachuetts Branch of the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

Whereas, fathers and mothers can only do what is best for their 
children through a thorough knowledge of the science of child nur- 
ture; and 

Whereas, The lack of this knowledge causes infant mortality, 
disease, corrupt politics, and low moral standards in society, the 
Mothers’ Congress urges all parents who have the welfare of the 
children at heart to unite for child-study to promote child-welfare 
by forming parents’ associations or child-study cireles, in home, school 
or church ; 
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Whereas, The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Association has valuable educational material and suggestions for all 
who are working for child-welfare, and is the national educational 
movement taking cognizance of parents’ needs and providing to 
meet them—all who see in the child the hope of the race are earn- 
estly invited to become members of the congress through any of its 
local branches, and extend its valuable work for child-welfare; 

Whereas, The spiritual and religious training of children under- 
lies all progress in the higher development of humanity, and whereas 
home and school are the divinely-appointed guardians of childhood, 
the Congress of Mothers recommends that parents’ classes for child- 
study be formed in connection with every church where parents may 
learn how to teach the divine laws of life effectively because the home 
must assume the primary responsibility for the moral training of 
the children ; 

Whereas, Parents owe it to their children to protect them from 
the temptations and dangers of immorality by definite teaching as 
to the sacredness of sex and marriage and parenthood, the Mothers’ 
Congress recommends that all parents recognize that the welfare of 
the children and of society demands that a single standard of moral- 
ity be taught by them to boys and girls as a divine law of life which 
cannot be violated without serious injury to individuals and the race; 

Whereas, The Religious Education Association has devoted its 
entire convention to the Responsibility of Home and Church to the 
children, the Congress of Mothers extends its hearty appreciation for 
the awakening sense of the necessity for the spiritual training of 
children, and for deeper study as to methods which will count in 
reaching all. 





FIRST UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 


The palatial Central Building of the University of London will 
witness this July (26-29, 1911) one of the most inspiring sights of 
history. Representatives of all the races in the world will meet 
as equals and in council to discuss how prejudices may be removed 
and friendlier relations established between the Western nations 
and the other peoples of the earth. 

The First Universal Races Congress will be truly inter-racial; 
for India, China, Japan, Turkey, Persia, and Egypt will be repre- 
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sented by writers of their own kith and kin, in addition to British 
writers such as Sir Sydney Olivier, K.C.M.G., Sir Charles Bruce, 
G.C.M.G., and Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G. The United States con- 
tributors are, among others, Professor Felix Adler, Professor P. S. 
Reinsch, Professor Franz Boas, of Columbia University; Professor 
W. Lett Lauck and Frederick C. Croxton, of the United States Immi- 
gration Commission; and Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston. Dr. 
Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa) has prepared a paper on ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Indian,’’ and Dr. DuBois on ‘‘The Negro in America,’’ on which 
subject a paper is also expected from Dr. Walker. Other papers 
bearing on the Negro question in America will be by General Legi- 
time, of Hayti, and Dr. Lacerda, of Rio de Janeiro. 


NOTES 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis has appointed a 
**Text Book Commission,’’ which is to plan and to prepare a series of 
graded text books for the use of their Sabbath schools. 


Since January 1, 1907, sixty-five Open Air Schools for children 
afflicted with or predisposed to tuberculosis have been established 
in twenty-eight cities, according to a bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. The first Open 
Air School in the United States was established on January 1, 1907, 
by the Board of Education of Providence, R. I., at the instance of Dr. 
Ellen A. Stone. 


The Student Volunteer Movement announces that one hundred 
and twenty-five teachers are needed now in various foreign coun- 
tries for educational missionary service. The qualifications in gen- 
eral require that applicants should not be over thirty-five years of 
age, able to pass a physical examination equal to that required by 
any life insurance company and possess the evidently necessary 
qualifications of faith and character. On application to the office of 
the Movement at 125 East 27th St., New York City, a list of posi- 
tions taken will be sent, 
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The Presbyterian Synod of Oregon recently passed the following 
important resolution: 

‘‘That this Synod place itself on record as being opposed to any 
church control or interference, directly in the regulation of public 
school matters, believing in the necessary separation of church and 
state; but in view of the necessity of moral teaching in the public 
school, resolved that a special committee of three be appointed, who 
will secure the co-operation of other religious bodies in outlining a 
program of action, and that said committee be authorized to speak 
and act in the name of the Presbyterian Church of this state with 
reference to the whole subject of Moral Instruction in the Publie 
Schools.’’ 


During the coming summer quarter of the University of Chicago 
the following instructors will offer courses in the Bible and in re- 
ligious education: Professor Ernest D. Burton, Associate Professor 
Clyde W. Votaw, Assistant Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed, and As- 
sistant Professor Shirley J. Case in the New Testament; Professor 
James R. Jewett, Associate Professor Herbert L. Willett, and Assist- 
ant Professor J. M. P. Smith, together with Professor Lewis B. Paton 
of Hartford Theological Seminary and Professor George A. Barton 
of Bryn Mawr College, in the Old Testament and related fields. In re- 
ligious education instruction will be offered by Associate Professor 
Allan Hoben, and Professor George E. Dawson of Springfield, Mass. 
The regular work in other theological subjects will be continued. The 
summer quarter opens on June 19. 


In January, 1910, Mr. Max Pam, of Chicago, entrusted to the 
University of Notre Dame the sum of one thousand dollars to be 
offered as a prize for the best manuscript dealing practically with the 
vital question of religion in education. Nineteen manuscripts were 
submitted, but none of them, in the judgment of the Preliminary Com- 
mittee, exactly met the conditions of the contest. Accordingly a new 
contest has been called for under the following conditions: 

The contest for this prize is open to all persons in all countries 
of the world and without regard to age, sex or creed. Manuscripts in 
foreign languages ought, if possible, to be accompanied by an English 
translation. 

The manuscript must contain not fewer than fifteen thousand 
words. 
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The theme is—How May the Religious Element in the General 
Education of Children and Youths be Most Effectively Promoted ? 
The term religious in this thesis is understood to involve a code of 
morals having a divine sanction. 

Each contestant will sign his manuscript with a pen-name and will 
address it to The Max Pam Prize Contest, University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana, U. S. A. Enclosed within the manuscript he 
will send a sealed envelope containing his correct name and address 
in full, together with his pen name. All manuscripts must be in the 
hands of the Committee of Award on March 15, 1912. 


RECENT CONFERENCES. 


In addition to the conferences reported in the magazine for April 
several important meetings have been held recently; at Greeley, Colo., 
April 6-10, a conference on Religious Education. Amongst the speak- 
ers were President James H. Baker of the State University, President 
Z. X. Snyder of the State Normal College, Chancellor Buchtel of 
Denver University, Dean E. 8. Parsons of Colorado College, Prof. Vir- 
ginia H. Corbett of State Agricultural College, Rev. William O. Ryan, 
Miss Georgia Chamberlin of Chieago, and the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. Rev. D. D. Forward of Greeley and Miss Ethel Dullam of 
the State Normal were instrumental in arranging this conference. 

A conference on Religious Education was held at Knox College, 
Galesburg, TIll., and participated in by President Frank K. Sanders 
of Washburn College, President W. F. Slocum of Colorado College, 
Rev. M. D. Harding of Chicago, President E. D. Eaton of Beloit, and 
the Secretary of the Association. A conference on Religious Eduea- 
tion was held at Grinnell College, February 17, 18, and an Institute 
of Religious Education at the University of Kansas, March 24-30. 

A day’s program was given by the Religious Education Associa- 
tion in connection with the fifteenth annual convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers at Washington, D. C., on May 1st. The following 
speakers participated: Rabbi Abram Simon of Washington, Rev. 
Floyd W. Tomkins, D. D., of Philadelphia, Cardinal Gibbons (by 
letter), Patterson Du Bois of Philadelphia, Mrs. Lemuel C. Barnes 
of New York City, Rev. Clayton H. Ranck of Baltimore, Walter M. 
Wood of Philadelphia, and the Secretary of the Association. 

A two days’ conference was held at Lexington, Ky., May 4, 5, 
and other meetings have been held and addresses delivered at Cleve- 
land, O., St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago, Ill. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The more important books recently added to the permanent ex- 
hibit at the Chicago office of The Religious Education Association. 


I. LITERATURE OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The Scientific Study of the Old Testament, Dr. Rudolf Kittel. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. Gives results of modern methods in 
terms suitable to beginners. An excellent introduction. 

The Beginning of Things in Nature and in Grace, Joseph K. 
Wight. Sherman French & Co. $1.20 net. 

Suggestions for a Syllabus in Religious Teaching, G. B. Ayre. 
Longmans, Green & Co. $0.70. A scheme of graded Bible study for 
use in elementary schools, prepared especially for British schools but 
highly suggestive for all. 


TEXT BOOKS. 


Text Books of Religion, Peter C. Yorke. The Text Book Pub. 
Co., San Francisco. Texts for parochial schools. 

Teaching of Religion, Catholic Correspondence School. 

Religion. The Catholic Edueation Press, Washington, D. C. 
Seven grades for parochial schools. 

The Church of the First Three Centuries, T. A. Gurney. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $0.40 net. 

The Great Teachers of Judaism and Christianity, Charles F. Kent. 
Eaton & Mains. $0.75 net. ‘‘Modern Sunday-school manuals.’’ A 
valuable text presented in pleasing, helpful form. 

Kindergarten Lessons for Church Sunday Schools. The Young 
Churehman Co., Milwaukee. $0.75 net. 

The Hebrew Prophets, Georgia lu. Chamberlin. The University 
of Chieago Press. Parts T and II. For high school grades. Tlus- 
trated. Contains the text. A dignified and illuminating treatment. 

The Bible Study Manual, Harold B. Hunting. Bible Study Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Christian Life and Conduct, Harold B. Hunting. Bible Study 
Publishing Co. A much needed text on practical ethies. 

Kings and Prophets, C. F. Kent and H. B. Hunting. Bible 
Study Publishing Co. The Junior Bible, Part IT. 


II. RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Evolution of Religion. L. R. Farnell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


$1.50. A clear statement of primitive rites of purification and prayer. 
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A Beginner’s History of Philosophy, Herbert E. Cushman. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.60 each. Vol. I., Ancient Philosophy. Vo! 
II., Modern Philosophy. 

“The Place of Prayer in the Modern World-View,’’ George H. 
Ferris, D.D., Pastor, First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Truth on Trial, Paul Carus. Open Court Publishing Co. $1.00. 
An exposition of the nature of truth. 

Man’s Tomorrow, William W. Kinsley. Sherman French & Co. 
$1.20 net. 

The Dilemma of the Modern Christian, Edward H. Eppens. 
Sherman French & Co. $1.20 net. 


Ill. PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


Souls in Action; In the Crucible of the New Life, Harold Begbie. 
George H. Doran Co. 

The Mind of a Child, Ennis Richmond. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.00. 

Three Thousand Years of Mental Healing, George B. Cutten, 
Ph.D. Charles Seribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Academic and Industrial Efficiency, Morris L. Cooke. A report 
to the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Bul- 
letin No. 5 (1910). 

Educational Values, William C. Bagley. Maemillan Co. $1.10 
net. 

The Development of Personality as the Chief Aim of Education, 
H. Thiselton Mark. University of Chicago Press. $1.00. Worthy 
of the careful attention of all interested in religious education. 

Education as Growth, L. H. Jones. Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

The Higher Education as a Training for Business. Harry Pratt 
Judson. University of Chicago Press. $0.50. 


IV. THE HOME. 


Child Problems, George B. Mangold, Ph.D. Maemillan Co. $1.25 

net. ; 
Practical Motherhood, Helen Y. Campbell. Longmans, Green 
& Co. $2.50. 

Home Life in America, Katherine G. Busbey. Maemillan Co. 
$2.00 net. 

The Training of Children in Religion, George Hodges. Apple- 
ton’s. $1.50 net. Very practical and suggestive on home religion. 
To be commended to parents particularly. 

The Future Citizen, F. A. Myers. Sherman French & Co. $1.20 
net. 

Love and Marriage, Ellen Key. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Kindergarten at Home, V. M. Hillyer. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.25. 

La Famille et l’education. Volume IX. Comptes Rendus. 
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V. THE BOY. 

Boyhood, Ennis Richmond. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

Plain Facts on Sex Hygiene, W. L. Howard, M.D. Edward J. 
Clode. $1.00. 

Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, Rev. E. Lyttleton. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00. 

Through Boyhood to Manhood, Ennis Richmond. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.00. 

The Church and the Boy, W. W. Pinson, D.D. The Missionary 
Training School, Nashville, Tenn. 

Healthy Boyhood, Arthur Trewby. Longmans, Green & Co. $0.40 
net. 


VI. THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Vocational Guidance of Youth, Meyer Bloomfield. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. $0.60. 

Socialism in the Schools, Bird S. Coler. Pamphlet. New York. 
1910. 

The Brownlee System of Child Training, Jane Brownlee. Holden 
Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. Moral training in the 
publie schools. 

The City School as a Community Center, H. C. Leipziger, et al. 
The University of Chicago Press. Part I. The tenth year book of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

The Rural School as a Community Center, B. H. Crocheron, et al. 
The University of Chicago Press. Part II. The tenth year book of 
the National Society for the Study of Education. 

The Nurse in Education, Thomas D. Wood, et al. The University 
of Chicago Press. Part II. The ninth year book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 

Holiday Papers (1910-11), Andrew S. Draper, Albany, N. Y. 
The Education that Concerns New York. Inherent Elements of Power 
in a System of Schools. Religion, Morals, Ethics and the Schools. 

Open Air Crusaders, Sherman C. Kingsley. 


VII. SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


A Prayer Before the Lesson, Philip E. Howard. The Sunday 
School Times Co. $0.50 net. 

Practical Pedagogy in the Sunday Schools, A. H. MeKinney, 
Ph.D. Fleming H. Revell Co. $0.50 net. 


VII. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. 


The Country-Life Movement in the United States, L. H. Bailey. 
Maemillan Co, $1.25 net, 
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The Country Church and the Rural Problem, Kenyon L. Butter- 
field. University of Chicago Press. $1.08 pp. The Carew Lectures at 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 1909. 

The Meaning of Social Science, Albion W. Small. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

The Morality of Social Pleaswres, Montague Fowler. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

A Guide to Reading in Social Ethics and Allied Subjects, by: 
Teachers in Harvard University. Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

The Social Basis of Religion, Simon N. Patten, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Maemillan Co. $1.25 net. 


IX. THE Y. W. O. A. 


The Physical Department as a Social Force, National Board of 
the Y. W. C. A. 

Some Urgent Phases of Immigrant Life. Report of the Committee 
of Research and Investigation. 

The Organization of a City Young Women’s Christian Assocta- 
tion, National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Lessons in the Gospel by John, Charlotte H. Adams. National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. $0.20. 

The Principles of Teaching Applied to the — of Christ, Robert 
Wells Veach. National Board of the Y. W. C. A 

Bible Studies on the Book of the Acts, H. W. ‘Oldham. National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

The King and His Kingdom, Robert Wells Veach. National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Studies in the Life of Christ in Art, Marie L. Slack. National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A. $0.25. Student’s Outline. Teacher’s 
Outline. 

The Claim of Jesus Christ, E. I. M. Boyd. World’s Y. W. C. A. 
$0.20. 
The Parables of Jesus, Elbert Russell. National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A. 

Studies in the Gospel According to St. Mark, H. W. Oldham. 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
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‘“‘CHAUTAUQUA”’ 


Means These Three Things Which Interests You? 





A SYSTEM OF HOME READING 


Definite results from the use of spare minutes. English year now in 
progress. Ask for C. L. S. C. Quarterly. 


A VACATION SCHOOL 


Competent instruction. Over 2500 enrollments yearly. The best 
environment for study. Notable lectures. Expense moderate. Julyand 
August. Ask for Summer School Catalog. 


A SUMMER TOWN AMONG THE TREES 


All conveniences of living, the pure charm of nature, and advantages 
for culture that are famed throughout the world. Organized sports, both 
aquatic and on land. Professional men’s clnbs. Women’s conferences. 
Great lectures and recitals. July and August. Ask for Preliminary 
Quarterly. 








Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, New York 











THE BEST BOOKS 


On Moral and Religious 
Education 








ARE 
The Improvement of Religious Education 


422 pages . - ~ - - - - - net 75c. 
er = the papers of the Chicago convention; an epoch making 
volume. 


The Bible in Practical Life 


640 pages - : - - : - - net $1.00 
Contains the papers of the Philadelphia Convention, especially on 
the use of the Bible in education. 


The Aims of Religious Education 


525 pages - - - - - - . net $1.00 


The Boston Convention papers, the most careful treatment of the 
educational problems of the church and of religious agencies. 


The Materials of Religious Education 


350 pages - - - - - - + net $1.00 
The Rochester Convention papers, practical and helpful treatment 
by experts and leaders. 


Education and National Character 


320 pages - - - - - - - net $1.00 
The Washington Convention papers. Remarkable studies in nat- 

ional educational interests. 
All bound in cloth. 


These books constitute an up-to-date encyclopaedia 
on religious education. They have been everywhere wel- 
comed and have received remarkable commendation from 
the press, the pulpit, educational institutions, libraries, etc. 
They are commonly recognized as the most important con- 
tributions to the literature of the subject. 


May be ordered through your bookseller or direct from 
the Association. New members can obtain the five volumes 
at the reduced price of $4.50 for the complete set, carriage 

tpaid, when this amount accompanies their membership 
fee of $3.00. 
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